


66 There is no real wealth but the labor 
of man. Were the mountains of gold and 
the valleys of silver, the world would not be 
one grain of corn the richer; not one com- 
fort would be added to the human race. 99 


—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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Stern’s Branch Picketing Halts 
- fs ‘65’ Gains Transfer ae 








NEW YORK CITY.—An important step forward has been taken in the campaign of District 65 to organize 
the suburban branches of New York department stores. Stern Bros. management has agreed to the principle 


of transferring employees from its 42nd store, which is under contract with the union, to its new branch in Great 


Neck, L.I., ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston 


announced, 


The agreement between Stern’s and 
the District also provides that the com- 
pany will not discriminate against mem- 
bers of the union in hiring new employ- 
ees for the Great Neck store. The settle- 
ment was contained in a letter from the 
company to the union. 

With the conclusion of the agreement, 
the union agreed to refrain from picket- 
ing in protest against the company’s dis- 
crimination on transferring union mem- 
bers. Picket lines had been set up in front 
of. the Great Neck store when the com- 
pany stated it would not permit the 
transfer of employees from the 42nd St, 
store to the Long Island branch. 

As a result of the settlement, Stern’s 
management vacated a temporary re- 
straining court order which had inter- 
rupted the picketing. 

The picketing had won the immedi- 
ate support of the individual AFL 
Building Trades members working on 
renovating the store. The building 
craftsmen dropped t heir tools and 
walked off the job at the appearance 
of the pickets. 

The Great Neck store, which is due to 
open soon, was purchased by Stern’s ear- 
lier this year from John Wanamaker. 

The agreement came on the heels of 
a vigorous denunciation by RWDSU Pres. 
Max Greenberg of the Stern’s action. 





in 
the 
next issue 


The exclusive Record in- 
terview with Premier 
Douglas of Saskatchewan 
has been postponed to the 
next issue. 


Watch for it! 

















Pres. Greenberg had called on all RWDSU 
locals, as well as other CIO and AFL 
unions around the country, to assist the 
struggle of ‘65’ at Stern’s by exercising 
their influence on department stores in 
their own communities which are part 
of the Allied Stores chain. Stern’s is a 
major link in this big department store 
operation. - 


The Stern’s workers’ own reaction to 
the company’s original attitude was to 
form a large and angry delegation, led 
by Organizers Jim Briggs and Mary Ley- 
den, which met with Stern’s general man- 
ager Herbert MacIntosh. They asked 
Stern’s to answer for its refusal to give 
any consideration to the requests of many 
employees for transfers to the new 
branch. 


It was explained that a number. of 
employees live in and near Great Neck 
and would benefit greatly by such a 
transfer, since travel time and expenses 
would thereby be substantially reduced. 


At the Stern workers’ membership 
meeting on Aug. 24, the day the agree- 
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to branch store from Organization Dir. Bill Michelson (at mike, right). Seated next 
to him is Stern’s Organiser Jim Briggs. 


ment was concluded, Organization Dir. 
Bill Michelson, who with Pres. Living- 
ston conducted the negotiations with 
Stern’s, warned of “disturbing signs 
that our struggle with the Stern com- 
pany may erupt again.” He said that, 
while the company had agreed te 
transfers, it has not yet transferred 
anyone. from the 42nd Street store, as 
far as was known. He added, “Although 
we have ceased to picket in protest 
against the company’s refusal te per- 
mit transfers, this in no way affects 
our right te establish organizational 
picket lines, which we may well do at 
an early date. As a matter of fact, our 
agreement with Stern Bros. specifical- 
Jy recognizes our right te conduct or- 
ganizational picketing.” 


He made clear that in any future strug- 
gle with Stern’s the union's confidence 
in victory has been strengthened by the 
response the AFL crafts workerg gave to 
the ‘65’ picket lines last month, as well 
as the support of other CIO and AFL 
unions on Long Island,in the entire sub- 
urban store campaign. 





Whatever Happened to Joe MeCarthy? 





ADA Head Sees Return to Sanity’ in U.S. 


ANNANDALE, N.Y.—The McCarthy era is over because the American people “just got fed up,” Joseph L, 
Rauh, Jr., Washington counsel for the CIO Auto Workers and national chairman of Americans for Democratic 
Action, told an ADA workshop at Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., this month. . 


This is also the year, he declared, “the 
tide turned back towards civil liberties” 
and “sanity returned to the U.S.” 

Sen. McCarthy (R. Wis.) did not 
produce “McCarthyism,” he said; rather, 
the “climate created him.” 


“There was real and rational fear 
of total war directed at specific people 
—the Communists,” Rauh said. “It was 
the deliberate exploitation of this fear 
by a group of desperate men in the 
Republican party that produced Mc- 
Carthyism.” 


He listed a number of factors which he 
said undoubiedly played a “big part in 
returning perspective and sanity to the 
nation.” Among them were the tele- 
vision broadcasts of the Senate Army- 
McCarthy hearings, which enabled the 
people to see him “for the demagogue 
he was; perhaps, more important, the 
boor he was.” 


“What really happened, I believe, was 
simple,” he continued. “The American 
people just got fed up. They had enough. 
Events had gotten to such a state of ex- 
cesses that they became unbelievable and 
unacceptable. Then the innate good sense 
and decency of the American people came 
to the rescue.” 








He cautioned that McCarthyism has 
left some deep scars. 

“For instance. there has come to 
this land of freedom a surprising clim- 
ate of acceptance of things totalitar- 
ian,” he said. “It is now generally as- 
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sumed you may have to be ‘investi- 
gated’ and ‘cleared’ for ‘security’ before 
being hired for any job regardless of 
how remote from anything ‘sensitive.’ 


“Loyalty oaths for everyone, from 
teachers to street sweepers: have come 
to be accepted ... We still have a long 
way to go.” 


Rauh contrasted the present climate 
with that of 1953, and cited many im- 


_ provements. 


“Two years ago,” he asked, “‘who would 
have dreamed that 1955 would see Mc- 
Carthy Washington’s forgotten man? Two 
years ago, who would have dreamed that 
1955 would see Sen. Jenner (R. Ind.) 
criticizing the misuse of the Attorney 
— list of subversive organiza- 
tions? 


“Two years ago, who would have 


’ dreamed that 1955 would see the end of 
' arbitrary passport rule? Two years ago, 


who would have dreamed that in 1955 
newspapers would carry a picture of 
John Foster Dulles clasping Dean Ache- 
s0n’s ee r 

things—and lots more like 
mans happening in 1955.” 
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Organizing Is Bustin’ Out All Over! 


From every section of the RWDSU—North, South, East, West—reports ized, and three such reports—the most widespread, geographically—appear 
of new organization are pouring in to the International office. Every news below. Yes, the drive to meet the organizing goal of 200,000 RWDSU mem- 
page of this issue of The Record features stories of new shops being organ- bers by 1958 is picking up steam. How’s YOUR local doing in the drive? 


California 


LOS ANGELES—Contract-signing 
time in negotiations with newly- 
organized Certi-Bond Store found 
both union and management nego- 
tiators wearing CIO buttons, an in- 
dication of friendly relationship. The 
store, first in a projected chain of 
cost-plus discount stores catering 
primarily to union members, pays 
wages equal to or better than any 
other of its type in Los Angeles area, 
In fact, a unique wage reopening 
clause in the union contract provides 
an automatic boost to a higher wage 
level, to match wages paid by a come 
petitor for comparable work. 


Seated left -to right in photo are 
Intl Rep. Alfred Bregnard, Certi- 
Bond Pres. Julian Hirshman and 
Carmen Salas, chairman of Local 
112 negotiating committee. Stand- 
ing are ‘112’ Vice-Pres, Rex Green, 
committeeman John Noblet and per- 
sonnel] director Harvey Bedford of 
Certi-Bond. 


| Nova Scotia 


SIDNEY, N. 8.—Four thousand 
miles across the continent from Cals« 
ifornia—just about as far away as 
you can get—some- more newly- 
organized RWDSU members found 
the road to a union contract some- 
what rockier. These members of 
Local 596 are picketing Lou’s Tavern 
in Sidney in an effort to gain union 
recognition and a decent contract, 
Left to right, the pickets are Pat 
Cormier, Fred Boudreau, 8. MacLele 
lan and Al Askill. 


The tavern strike, which has won 
the support of the Cape Breton Labor 
Council, is the focal point of an 
organizing drive on Cape Breton Is- 
land, which is being led by Int'l Rep. 
Walter Kensit. A number of shopé, 
including the leading news distribut+ 
ing firm on the island, have been 
organized during the campaign. The 
strike, at this and one other tavern 
in Sidney, came about as a result of 
@ lockout by the two employers, fol- 
lowing application by Local 596 for 
certification as bargaining agent, 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM.—A picnic at Holle 
day Beach was the method chosen 
by recently-organized employees of 
the H. L. Green store to celebrate 
the signing of their first union con- 
tract last month. Regional Dir. 
Prank Parker reported that the eme 
ployees, most of whom are girls, had 
planned to hokd the picnic to celebrate 
the 70 to 5 RWDSU victory in the 
NLRB election held in June, but they 
Postponed the outing until the cons 
tract was signed, sealed and deliver- 
ed. And what a contract it was—10 
cents an hour wage increases, a re- 
duction in hours, paid sick leave, and 
many other benefits. 


The outing was as successful as 
the negotiations had been, as photos 
at left show, what with swimming, 
danting, boating, tennis and softball. 
The social committee, which includes 
Irene Clark, Bernice Caraway, Rebec- 
ca Deese, Charles Franklin, Qot Gil- 
bert, Barbara Carlisle and Hazel 
Connor, is already making plans for 
a gala Christmas affair as a result 
of the picnic’s success. 
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Dress Strikers Tell Story 


FAYETTEVILLE, Tenn.—Dressed in prison 
garb, two teams of AFL International Ladies 
Garment Workers strikers against Serbin, Inc. 
are visiting Southern and Midwestern cities to 
explain their cause. 

The prison garb was fitting because more than 
100 of the strikers have been arrested over violation 
of a no-picketing injunction. 

The strikers have visited Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Birmingham, Knoxville, Atlanta, Lexington and 
Paducah, handing out leaflets signed by ILGWU 
Local 408, Fayetteville, reading “WHAT CRIME 
DID WE COMMIT?” 

“Because we are standing up for our rights, 
our boss, Lou Serbin, has hired a squad of men 
with guns, who have been deputized to arrest us 
and have us put in jail. We have committed no 
‘crime’ except to stand up for our rights, and 
for this we have been arrested over two hundred 
times and thrown in jail five times. 

“We sincerely believe that the majority of 
women will not want to buy dresses that will 
add to the profits of a boss who thinks so little 
of the women who work for him that he has 
us thrown in jail. : 

“Southern women know what is right.” 

The ILGWU has been on strike against Serbin 
since April 19. Negotiations had been underway 
almost a year when ILGWU Regional Director E.T. 
Kehrer stated that a new contract had been verbally 
agreed to. However, before the union could ratify 
it, Serbin informed his employees that they had to 
choose between him and their union. 


Defines a Scab 


WASHINGTON—What is a scab? 

This question was kicked all around the lot last 
week by the National Labor Relations Board before 
it upheld the right of members of the AFL Machin- 
ists at the Caterpillar Tractor Cwo., Joliet, Ill., to 
wear buttons reading, “Don’t be a Scab!” 

The board order upheld the trial examiner and 
required that the company stop discriminating 
against its employees for wearing such buttons, and 
to pay to each of 247 employees laid off the amount 
they would have earned for the day or days not 
working. 

During the controversy over whether the em- 
ployer had committed an unfair labor practice, the 
question arose many times: ‘“‘What is a scab?” 

The company charged that when the word “scab” 
is addressed to a workingman, it “embodies a most 
vicious andAnsulting meaning; that historically and 
presently, it depicts an ingrate and traitor; that it 
connotes disloyalty and treason to fellow employees; 
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FEAR IN MIAMI HOTEL STRIKE: Fearing 
retaliation by her employer, this striking hotel 
worker hides her face as she casts her ballot 
for representation by the AFL Hotelworkers 
for the underpaid workers in Miami and Miami 
Beach luxury hotels. 





that it is one of the most inflammatory words in the 
vocabulary of trade unionism .. .” 

In addition to the company, an NLRB member 
considered thoroughly anti-labor by trade unionists, 
Philip Ray Rodgers, supplied some of the most 
stinging. definitions of the word. Rodgers, former 
aid to Sen. Robert A. Taft, went through. the rec- 
ords of court hearings to provide these: 

“Probably no words are more insulting, or 
arouse k resentment more promptly, in an 
employee to call him a scab... No man 
can be called a seab without thought of the 
putrescent and loathsome object which the term 
applied te himself suggests ... Among union 
members when one is classified as a ‘scab’ he is 
frequently ostracized and held in contempt by 
fellow union members.” 
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Catholic Church Aids Strike 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—More than 200 mem- 
bers of the AFL Office Employees struck the 
offices of the Knights of Columbus here and 
they found that they had the power of the 
Roman Catholic Church on their side. 

Msgr. Joseph F. Donnelly, diocesan labor director 
for Archbishop Henry J. O’Brien of Connecticut, 
said that he had asked K. of C. officials to approve 
“arbitration of those issues which have not been 
settled through negotiations with the union.” 

The union said it had turned down a K. of C. 
offer of a wage increase and a job study plan 
because the Knights refused to arbitrate other issues 
such as union security. 

Msgr. Donnelly, who is also chairman of the 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitration; said the 
strike “is a matter of serious,embarrassment to the 
church in the archdiocese of Hartford.” The union 
is seeking a $10 a week pay increase. 


Ike Hits Farmers Purse 


*  IONIA, Mich.—The story of how policies 
of the Eisenhower Administration are empty- 
ing the small farmer’s pocketbook is being 
told here by the Michigan CIO Council as it 
launches a two-month tour of county fairs. 

The CIO message charges that the political deci- 
sions of the Republican administration have resuited 
in a $1-billion drop in farm income. Visitors at the 
Ionia fair here are being shown that while corpora- 
tion profits are setting new all-time records, the 
income of the farmer is still dropping. 

Although the cost of living is creeping up due 
mainly to increased food costs, the farmer is not 
benefitting from the boost. Farm income for the 
first six months of 1955 was down to $15.1-billion 
as compared with $16.5-billion during the same 
period in 1954, < 

The exhibit tent, features a variety of material 
explaining the objectives of the CIO and picturing 
the vital inter-dependency of farmers and workers. 
Special films are also shown in the tent. 


Worst School Shortages Due 


FORT WAYNE, Ind. — “The worst class- 
room and teacher shortage in history” this 
fall was predicted by Pres. Carl J. Megel of 
the American Federation of Teachers as the 
AFL union’s 38th annual convention opened 
here. 

Megel said that a current survey indicates new 
and additional classroom needs at between 350,000 
and 500,000 and added: “More than 25 per cent of 
the school buildings currently used were erected in 
the 19th century.” 








in the path of her streamlined super- 
market sister in the U.S.A. In West 
Germany, where selieservice food storés 
are becoming increasingly common, the 
American type market is the model. 
Their faithfulness to the original even 
extends to large displays of American 
canned goods, including Florida grape- 
fruit juices and California asparagus, 
The interest in self-service is not ex- 
clusive to the food retailer. Several de- 
partment stores have instituted self- 
service areas similar to the “self-selec- 
tion” system of Klein’s and Ohrbach’s, 
Even Communist Russia is showing an 
interest in self-service stores and has 
four such groceries in Leningrad and a 
self-service department store in Khar- 
kov . . . Loft’s Candy Shops will open 
a Candy Garden on Route 22 outside 
Union, N.J. around Labor Day. Custom- 
ers will be able to sit in the shop’s 
lounge and watch the candy being 
~ Made ... In 1954 the most important 
gain in sales volume over the preceding 
year was obtained in the jewelry classi- 
fication, reports the Harvard Business 
School . . . Check-out stations will be 
featured at two of the three new 8.8. 
Kregge stores to be opened shortly . .. 
Volume of the catalog-chains to date 
‘this month is running from 3.5 to 25 
per cent ahead of 1954 .. . Net earnings 
of Melville Shoe and _ subsidiaries, 





The European “hausfrau” is following including Thom McAn for first 6 months 


of ’55 increased 13 and 8 percent, re- 
spectively over the corresponding period 
of 1954... Bond Stores will open a 
branch in the Mid-Island Shopping 
Plaza now under construction in Hicks- 
ville, L.I. Key store in this develop- 
ment will be B. Gertz of Jamaica... 
The W.T. Grant Co. will occupy 30,000 
square feet in a. new building to be 
started at the Warson Village Shopping 
Center just east of Kirkwood in St. 
Louis County . . . Thriftmart, Inc. will 
open the first of a projected chain of 
“one-stop family shopping centers,” on 
U.S. Route I, Fallsington, in the Levit- 
town, Pa. area on Sept. 9... Food Fair 
Stores, Inc. have set up a company 
called Food Fair Properties, Inc. for the 
development and operation of shopping 


. centers. It is reported that Food Fair 


will open a supermarket on the main 
floor 6f the former Hearns Department 
Store building on 14th Street this fall. 
The company also intends to build a 
supermarket in Livingston, N.J.... 
Sales of Safeway Storer and its sub- 
sidiaries increased 7.95 percent in the 
first 24 weeks of 1955 over the corres- 
ponding period a year ago, but earnings 
declined 


DEPARTMENT STORE NOTES: 
J. C. Penney announced plang for a $1 
million store on «@ site leased from a 
competitor. This is the second time that 


Harold Steinfeld, president of Stein- 
feld in Tucson, Ariz., has leased a site 
and erected a store for a competing 
firm . . . Department store newspaper 
advertising increased 12.2 per cent for 
July over corresponding 1954 period... 
Branch department store sales in 1954 
forged ahead more rapidly than main 
store sales, the Harvard Business School 
observes. Although some part of this 
volume was made at the expense of 
parent store sales, nevertheless the com- 
bined sales of main stores and their 
branches showed a greater rise than the 
sales of department stores not operating 
branches . . . Heavy rain failed to 
dampen the opening of Sears, Roe- 
buck’s new store in the Allendale, Mass., 
Shopping Center. Store heads estimated 
more than 25,000 customers shopped 
opening day ... Control of Tiffany & 
Co., jewelers, has been bought by the 
Hoving Corp., operators of Bonwit Tel- 
ler, the Fifth Ave. department store ... 
Lane Bryant has been offered a site in 
the Ardmore, Pa. Suburban Square 
shopping center, but has not yet an- 
nounced its decision . .. The May Co, 
will open its new San Fernando Valley 
store Monday, Sept. 12... . Automation, 
whatever its general merits, has lost a 
round on points at Macy’s. For at least 
one aspect of modern business the old- 
fashioned way has turned out to be 
vastly superior to all the latest elec- 


tronic gagdets. The Thirty-fourth street 
store has been made intruder-proof, not 
by any new-fangled alarm systems but 
by four dogs—Doberman pinschers. Not 
a penny in merchandise has been lost to 
intruders since the dogs came. Nor has 
anyone dared to break in and pit him- 
self against the dogs’.skill in flushing 
out trespassers ... The New York Pub- 
lic Library announced that it has ac- 
quired for its Science and Technology 
Division a complete set of Sears, Roe- 
buck catalogues on microfilm which 
date bdck to 1892. The volumes are 
used in price research, in studies of de- 
velopment of household gadgets, and by 
movie writers, artists and novelists in 
search of authentic detail on home dec- 
oration. They offer a complete picture 
of many features of twentieth century 
civilization . . . The International As- 
sociation of Department Stores is to 
transfer its headquarters from its pres- 
ent location in Geneva Switzerland, to 
Paris ... Price cuts up to 50 per cent 
are listed in the 69th anniversary sale 
catalog of Sears, Roebuck, now being 
mailed to customers across the country. 
The 184-page book, half the size of last 
year’s, stresses seasonal merchandise, 
including items reduced from the reg- 
ular Sears catalog . . . New Gimbel’s 
branch in Cheltenham, Pa., opened 
Monday, Aug. 29. 
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Example of devastation wrought by floods is this view of Winsted, *Connecticut’s main 8 
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as flood waters raged through the town. 
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from stores and homes poured out into street 


Flood Devastation Described hy RWDSUers 


Scores of dead, hundreds injured, thousands homeless, and billions in property damage. That was the toll of the floods 
that struck Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey and other states with devastating effect 
when rivers swollen by hurricane-induced rains overflowed their banks in one of the worst disasters ever to hit the Northeast, 


Leaders of RWDSU locals in the 
flooded areas last week gave The 
Record first-hand accounts of how 
their members fared. There was no 
loss of life reported among RWDSU- 


ers and their families, fortunately, 
but a number sustained injuries and 
many suffered great losses. Here is 
a state-by-state account: 


New England Regional Dir. Tom Leone 
reported that members of Local 59 in 
Worcester were hard hit by the storm. 
Roland Peck’s home in Southbridge -was 
washed completely away, his wife hos- 
Pitalized as a result of injuries during 
the flood. Lucy Belanger and Jeanne 
and Cecile Mercier were evacuated by 
boat from Southbridge, as was Lena 
Lorion of Worcester. Bernice Filman’s 
home in North Oxford lost its front 
yard, and others suffered substantial 
property damage. 


In Connecticut, RWDSU Vice-Pres. 
Martin Janow reported that several hun- 
dred members of Local 282 in Waterbury 
were affected by the flood. He noted 
that the union had also sustained a loss 
of potential membership there, since the 
newly-organized warehouse of the Conn. 
Wholesale Drug Co., was completely de- 
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stroyed, with the loss of 30 jobs, only a 
few days before an NLRB election was 
to have been set up. 

Chief Steward Mitchell Synnot of 
Worth’s Dept. Store in Waterbury gave 
a graphic description of the flood’s ef- 
fect on the town: 

“It was like an atomic explosion,” 
he said. “Everybody was so stunned, 
we don’t know where to start. The 
mud and sand in some places was six 
and seven feet deep, and people were 

out in the street trying to dry their 
furniture and clothes. Fortunately, 
Worth’s is on an incline so there was 
no damage and we all worked. But we 
had to bring our own drinking water 
to the store.” 

From Rhode Island, Nat Kushner, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the New England 
Joint Board, described the flood’s effects 
on his state, which only last year was 
devastated by Hurricane Carol. Though 
Providence sustained no damage, the 
cities of Pawtucket, Woonsocket and 
Central #alls were badly hit. More than 
5,000 families are homeless in Woon- 
socket, in Pawtucket, Saltzmann’s main 
store and warehouse, where RWDSU 
members are employed, sustained $200,- 
000 worth of damage. 

In Scranton, Pa., where 75 RWDSU 
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Flood Aid Flooding In 


As Pres. Max Greenberg issued a call last week for all locals to participate 
in the CIO Flood Relief Campaign, word came in from many locals of efforts 
already under way to provide emergency aid for flood victims. Here are a few 


of these reports. 


@ Members of New Haven Clock Local 459 have raised more than $1,000 
for flood relief, and their drive is still going on, Bus. Agent Gabe Mele reports. 
@ Local 305 of Mount Vernon, N.Y., has used union funds to buy shoes 
and clothing with a retail value of more than $8,000, Pres. Harry Rosenzweig 
and Bus. Agent George Surtes report. Other contributions from members and 


employers are swelling the total. 


@ Members of District 65, contributing to the union’s annual Community 
Fund Drive, are earmarking their donations for flood relief. Their gifts for the 
flood victims will total several thousand dollars. 


@ Macy Dept. Store employees, members of Local 1-S, filled a Salvation 
Army truck with more than a ton of food and clothing. In addition, voluntary 
contributions in various departments already total more than $500, with Jamaica 


employees alone giving $150. 


= 





members are employed at Samter’s 
Men's Shop, Leo F. McGraw, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 437, told of-the plight 
of a city which had no electricity, gas or 
drinking water for nearly a week/ “I had 
to drive up to the mountains to get cans 
of water which we had to boil,” he said. 
“No one in town had a bath for five or 
six days. The kids enjoyed that part of 
it. Every store and place of business in 
town, except for the drug stores, was 
shut down for nearly a week. But the 
people pitched in and did their best to 
get things going again.” 

Latest reports from every flood area 
indicate that essential services have been 
restored, and a start has been made on 
the tremendous job of rebuilding. How- 
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ever, as Many commentators noted, 
floods are a national calamity, but the 
individual must pay the cost. Big busi«- 
nesses have the advantage of writing off 
part or all of their losses against taxes, 
but the average worker or small busie 
nessman can’t hope to recoup more than 
a fraction of his losses in this way. For 
this reason, the RWDSU is mobilizing to 
raise as much money as possible for the 
CIO Flood Relief campagin, to help 
RWDSvers and other union members in 
the stricken areas. 


Pres. Max Greenberg, in a letter sent 
last week to all locals, urged that they 
send contributions from their treasuries 
as well as appealing for donations from 
members. ) 





House sliding into river, one of many homes lost in 


flood-wracked Woonsocket, R. 1. 
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Modern Dairy Modernized— 
Under Contract, That Is 


BRANDON, Man.—The 30 employees of Modern Dairies, Ltd. lent real 
significance to the name of their company last month by modernizing 
their wages and working conditions with an RWDSU contract, it was 
reported by the Manitoba Joint Council’s business agent, Gordon Ritchie. 








FOUNDER OF LABOR DAY: 
grandson, Vincent J. Cayo. The memorial was erected in a Camden, N. J., cemetery. 


Memorial to Peter J. McGuire is unveiled by his 





Greenberg Blasts Indictment 
Of ‘1199’ Leaders in Strike 


NEW YORK CITY.—Indictment of Local 1199 Pres. Leon J. Davis and 


two staff members by a New York County Grand Jury for alleged activities 


growing out of a six-month strike at Caswell-Massey Drug Store, New York | 


City, were blasted by RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg. 


“The RWDSU is shocked and angry at 
the indictment,” Pres. Greenberg said,” 
“The effect of this indictment is the same 
as that of any other strike-breaking 
move. What these employers have them- 
selves been unable to do, they are at- 
tempting to accomplish by blackjacking 
these leaders through the criminal court.” 


Indicted along with Davis are Mid- 
town Division Director George Glotzer 
and Hiring Hall Director Henry Plot- 
nick. The indictments are based on a law 
being used for the first time in connec- 
tion with a labor dispute, making it a 
criminal offense “to interfere with some- 
one’s business through the use of the 
telephone.” 


Greenberg pledged “the firm support 
of the RWDSU” in Local 1199’s defense 
“against the use of this law as an anti- 
labor weapon.” 

Meanwhile, hundreds of 1199ers have 





een rallying to the defense of the Cas- * 
well-Massey strikers by participating dai- ; 


ly on the picketline in front of the store, 


while the vast majority of members have § 
been making voluntary weekly financial : 


contributions to assist the strikers, 


The strike was called on March 25 
when seven newly organized employ- 
ees joined ‘1199’ and requested that 
their employers sit down and negotiate 
a union agreement, The empleyers re- 
fused to negotiate and retaliated by 
firing one employee and threatening to 
discharge the others unless they gave 
up membership in ‘1199’, 


Support for the strikers and the in- §% 
dicted leaders has poured into the local 3 
from CIO unions and leaders, including % 


the New York City CIO Council. 





7 New Shops Signed 


In Local 


923 Delve 


NEW YORK CITY—A spurt of organizing in recent weeks has resulted 
in a gain of 72 new members for Culinary Employees Local 923, it was 
reported by ‘923’ Pres. Martin C. Kyne. Seven new shops have signed 


union contracts in the drive, providing 
the employees with higher wages, im- 
proved working conditions, and welfare 
and retirement benefits. 


It was mecessary to call strikes at 
two stores—Century Luncheonette and 
Famous Luncheonette—in order to win 
recognition of the union as collective 
bargaining agent for the employees. 
Each of the strikes lasted about a week, 
but were settled with satisfactory union 
agreements, Vice-Pres. Bill Kay and 
Sec.-Treas. James Viahakis played a 
major role in the successful drive. 


Kyne also reported that most of the 
members of ‘923’ are now engaged in 
Preparing for October negotiations on a 
Wage reopener. The members concerned 
are employed by large chains and asso- 
elation shops. 





Stanley Rodriguez Dies 
Members of Local 923 were shocked 


learn of the sudden death of Stanley 


Rodriguez on Aug. 21. Rodriguez, an 
executive board member and once a busi- 
ness agent of the local, was 46. He died 
of a heart attack at his summer home 
on Greenwood Lake, N.Y. following 
hours of exertion in preparing his cot-~ 
tage to meet Hurricane Diane. 


The executive -roard of ‘923’, 
meeting on Aug. 24, unanimously adopted 


@ resolution paying tribute to the | 


memory of their highly-regarded fellow 
member. On the following day the 
board, local officers and many members 
attended funeral services for Rodriguez 
at St. Gregory’s Church, end expressed 
their sympathy to his widow and three 
daughters. 


| with onda and Chumola, 


After a quick organizing drive at the plant, led by Ritchie and two 


Modern Dairy workers, 8. Donda and 8. 
Chumola, the union was certified as bar- 
gaining agent in June and negotiations 
for a contract began in July. Agreement 
was reached Aug. 17. 

The pact provides wage increases of 
$6 a week for plant employees and $3 to 
$5 a week for driver salesmen plus a 
reduction in hours from 48 to 44 per 
week. A health care plan is provided 
through the provincia] hospital and med- 
ical services, with the company paying 
half the cost. 

Other conditions include employer 
payment of 60% of the cost of uni- 
forms for drivers while they carry the 
balance; eight paid holidays, with 
double time if worked; two weeks’ vaca- 
tion after a year and three weeks’ 
after 20 years, with pro-rated vaca-~ 
tions for those employed more than 
five months but less than a year; and 
the union shop, 

The union negotiators were Ritchie, 
who were 
elected chairman and secretary of the 
unit. Present for the company were the 
manager, J.G. Speirs, and his assistant, 
C.W. Speirs. 


211,300 Jobless in July 


OTTAWA (CPA)—At what is prob- 
ably the peak period of employment in 
Canada there were still 211,300 Cana- 
dians looking for work, according to ap- 
plications on file at National Employ- 
ment Service offices across the country 
on July 21. This total was, however, 52,- 
200 less than the number reported one 
year earlier. 

All regions shared in the drop of job- 
less compared with the 1954 totals. In 
Ontario there were 22,500 fewer appli- 
cations and the numbers dropped by 
18,500 in Quebec, 5,700 in the Pacific 
region, 3,100 in the Atlantic region and 
2,400 in the Prairies. 
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1000 Score Gains 


In Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B.C. — Nearly 1,000 
RWDS8vers in three locals here won new 
contracts in the past several weeks, 
Regional Dir, Gerald Emary reported. 

At the big wholesale hardware firm 

of McLennan, McFeely & Prior, the 500 
workers, members of Local 580, won 
wage increases of 14144 cents an hour 
over three years plus classification 

raises, vacation improvements and a 

contributory pension plan effective 

Jan, 1, 1956. 

The employees in the second largest 
plant in this group, B.C. Sugar Refining 
Co., won increases of four cents an hour 
with an additional two and a half cents 
for women employees, all retroactive to 
March 1. Night shift premiums were 
boosted and the sick benefits plan ex- 
tended to employees’ families. 


Slade & Stewart Pact 


Slade & Stewart fruit produce work- 
ers won 13 cents an hour over two years, 
with 7% cents retroactive to Feb. 1, as 
well as night shift premium increases, 
a 40-hour week with no loss in pay for 
the night shift and office employees, and 
vacation improvements. 

At Chess Bros., a 40-worker shop in 
the same industry, wage boosts ranging 
from 5 to 20 cents an hour were won, 
effective Sept. 1, 1954, plus five cents 
effective Sept. 1, 1955, a 40-hour work 
week beginning Jan, 1, 1956 and vaca- 
tion improvements. 


Se ae 





WINNIPEG, Man.—Negotiations with the big Ashdown’s Hardware Co, 


at & | 


: in its wholesale division have resumed under recommendations of the pro- 


vincial conciliation board, Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert reported. The board’s 
report recommends a settlement which includes many of the demands of the work- 
ers, such as a reduction in working hours, wage increases and improved vacations, 
The workers voted overwhelmingly to accept the report as a basis for an agreement. 
Schubert said a settlement in the wholesale division would have important 
effects on negotiations now under way in the company’s retail and commercial 
departments. 
The conciliation report galls for a five-day, 40-hour week beginning March 
1; eight cents an hour in wage increases, with four cents effective now and the 
balance March 1; three weeks’ vacation after 20 years of service in 1956 and 
after 15 years on the job in ’57, plus improvements in hospital and medical 
care provisions. The Ashdown workers will be the first in their industry in the 
area to achieve the five-day, 40-hour work week. 
Indications are Schubert said, that the company will go along with the board's 
recommendations. 





VANCOUVER STOPOVER finds top officers of RWDSU chatting with Thomas B. 

Maclachian (1), Canadian director, and Gerald Emary (center), regional director 

for Western Canada. Officers in phote (1, to r.) are Exec. Sec. Jack Paley, Pres. 
\ Max Greenberg and Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps. 
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2nd New Gitrus Plant Organized in Florida 





DADE CITY, Fia.—Organizing activities of the RWDSU-CIO are winning a good response in the citrus belt of Florida as the members of Local 
43, employed in the big Pasco packing plant here, seek to expand their union among the other citrus plants in the area. Exec. Vice-Pres. Arthur Os- 
man, Southern director for the RWDSU, announced that Local 43 has won an NLRB ruling for an election at the newly organized B & W Canning 








Labor Picture of the Year 





DETERMINATION AND DEFIANCE of this slim telephone girl 

symbolized the courage and will of 45,000 CWA-CIO strikers who 

brought capitulation of the Southern Bell Corp. after 68 days. 

Neither a drenching by fire hose nor the threats of police stopped 

the pickets. The picture was chosen as labor’s “best of the year” 

by PAI-Press Associates, labor news services used by The Record 
and other trade union newspapers. 


cannery, the J. William Horsey Co, 


The organizing campaign at B & W, led 
by Int’] Rep. Larry Larsen, had resulted 
im signing up more than 90% of the 300 
employees. At an NLRB hearing Iast 
June the employer sought to prevent an 
election, but the labor board ruled on 
Aug. 16 that an election will be held, with 
the date to be arranged by the board’s 
regional director. Larsen said the vote 
will likely take place at the beginning 
of the packing season, in October. 


Meanwhile, the B & W workers have 
been kept informed of developments by 
the union through personal contacts and 
a meeting of plant leaders which was 
held recently at ‘43’ headquarters in this 
city. The B & W plant is located in 
Groveland, about 25 miles to the north. 
The plant employs close to 500 workers 
im season, 


At the Horsey plant, which iq in 
Plant City, about 25 miles south of 
Dade City, the employer has tried to 
beat the workers’ drive to organize into 
Leeal 43 by firing seven members for 
their union activity. A labor beard in- 
vestigator has already responded to the 
union’s unfair labor practice charge, 
and the cases are presently under con- 
sideration. 


While the board’s decision is awaited 
the seven men who were fired are giving 
all their time to completing organization 
of the plant. The seven are Pete Zielin- 
ski, Oley Messick, Jerry Douglas, Lewis 
Coleman Herbert Campbell, Chess Gunn, 
Alden Farris and Howard Simmons. 
Larsen said about 100 workers are em- 
ployed at the Horsey plant now, and the 
force goes to 550 in season. 


Helping to lead this campaign is Curtis 
Hart, steward at the Pasco plant, who 
has temporarily come onto the union 
staff as an organizer. 

Briefly evaluating these accomplish- 
ments, Osman observed that “The activ- 
ity of the Local 43 members and leaders, 











Co., in addition to signing up the majority of employees at another citrus 





and the responses they are getting from 
unorganized workers, show what is pos- 
sible when the members of a union get 
moving among the unorganized.” 


Larry Larsen 





80-Worker Bakery Organized in Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Well over a majority of the employees of Interstate Bakeries Corp. have signed up in Local 441, Regional Dir. Frank 
Parker reported, as the campaign to organize this city’s bakeries into RWDSU continued to roll ahead. Employing about 80 workers, the Interstate 
plant produces cakes under the Dolly Madison brand. Many of the workers were members of Local 441 when they worked in the American Bakery, 


which went out of business early this 
year. 

With these people as a core, ‘441’ Rec- 
ording Sec. Margaret Robbins led a quick 
organizing campaign which resulted in 
@ first meeting of the workers at union 
headquarters. The overwhelming major- 
ity attended the meeting which was held 
Saturday, Aug. 20. 

A petition for election has been filed 

with the NLRB, and Parker said it is 

expected a consent election will be held 
soon. 


Meanwhile, Parker reported a delay in 








negotiations 


at the newly organized 


Bremner Biscuit plant, whose employees 
voted 52-2 for Local 441 in an NLRB 
election July 1. The plant manager had 
been hospitalized, but negotiations for 
@ first RWDSU contract were scheduled 
to resume as The Record went to press 
last week. 





CafeReopens-AnRWDSU Shop 


GADSDEN, Ala.—What was reported as a setback in Lecal 506’s organizing 
efforts last month has turned into an important victory, as a result of the work- 


_ te recognize ‘506’ as the union of the cafe employees. 


ft Formerly operated by the Union News Ce., the restaurant was organized 
' geveral months ago. The company promptly fired two of the workers in an at- 
tempt te frighten the rest out of the union. Just as prompt in their response, 
all the employees answered with a solid strike which cut business to a trickle. 
_ The company then announced it was closing shop altogether. 


3 The workers’ strike impressed the present owner of . 


! 
; 


the local is now in negotiations for a first contract. The 
which repairs and supplies parts for autemobiles. 





Beat Union-Busting Try in Tenn. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Twenty-three employees of the Weona Food Stores 
warehouse, compelled to test their strength as members of Local 19, met the 
test and proved to the employer that it would take a lot more than a lock- 


out for him to bust the union in his shop, 
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- Organizing Drive On 


- In lowa Restaurants 


By Al Evanoff 
Regional Director 
WATERLOO, Ia.—A group of restaurant workers in this city have 


undertaken to make RWDSU a permanent fixture here. Over a month ago 
a few women, fed up with low wages of 50 and 60 cents an hour, asked the 
CIO to help them. Through the Packinghouse Workers in this city the 
workers’ message reached Chicago, headquarters of this region of the 


International, and in the past few weeks 
well-attended meetings have been held 


Inciana ClO Leader 








. he Pie 6 3 of 
ERONICA NORTH, recently elected 
president of Anderson, Ind. Local 357 
is also recording secretary of the 
Madison County ClO Council. She 
works at Hill’s Dept. Store in An- 
derson. She’s example of RWDSUVers 





at the Packinghouse workers’ hall to 
prepare an organizing campaign. 

This movement -has quickly won the 
warm support of more than 10,000 CIO 
and AFL members working in this city, 
who are adding to their moral support 
by taking steps to help organize the un- 
organized workers here. 

Last week the workers, accompanied 
by proposed contracts for presentation to 
two of the employers, walked into the 
restaurants wearing RWDSU union but- 
tons, The two shops are Packer’s Inn 
and Johnson's, both of whose employees 
are 100 per cent for RWDSU. Members 
of Packinghouse who work in a nearby 
plant and who eat in these restaurants 
are ready to give the organizing restau- 
rant workers their full sypport. 

The negotiating committees in the two 
places include Grace E. Smith and Leona 
Fitzpatrick of Johnson’s and Ione M. 
Schlampp and Harry J. Leister of Pack- 
er’s, with the regional director. 

It is expected that this will be only 
the beginning. Already the workers in 
five other restaurants are moving to 
organize, and there has been a show 
of interest among other workers in 
Waterloo, 

Efforts to organize in other sections of 
the State of Iowa are also expected to 
develop. 




































BAKERY PACT is signed in Mishawaka, 








Se, 


Ind. between Local 273 and Kuss 


Baking Co. Seated, left to right, are ‘273’ Pres. Joseph Lutz, committee 
member Don Sandpiper and Int'l Rep. Dan Roser. Standing are the em- 
ployer, Mr. Kuss at left, and committee member Gailin Kimmell. 





active in local ClO organizations. 


68-1 for RWDSU in Ft. Wayne 


FORT WAYNE, Inc.—Negotiations are under way between Local 835 and the 
Perfection Biscuit Co., whose employees voted 68 te 1 for RWDSU in an NLRB 
election in July, Int’l Rep. Joseph Romer reported. Actually, 90 workers will be 
covered by the contract when ‘it is settled. 

The election involved a hectic campaign, as the Pérfection employees and 
Local 845 fought attempts by two other unions to persuade the workers to vote 
for no union. Romer said another struggle was shaping up im the negotiations, 
with the workers considering the possibility of a strike. 

Leaders of the local are Dale Lord, Don Strack, Bernard McHugh, William 
Brown and Fred Yoss. : 








Detroit Local Wins 33-0 Vote 
At Ford Motor Co. Cafeteria 


DETROIT, Mich.—Big gains in organizing and collective bargaining at 
cafeterias in giant auto plants are being scored by Catering Workers Local 
1064, whose executive board last month voted to affiliate with the RWDSU, 


it was reported by Business Mer. Paul 
Domeny. A 33-0 victory was scored in 
an NLRB election Aug. 25 at the Ford 
Motor Company’s office building cafe- 
teria, and two days later cafeteria work- 


_ers at the Chevrolet Engineering Center 


in Warren choose Local 1064 by a margin 
of 19 to 1. 


While these election wins were taking 
place at the two newly-built cafeterias, 
more than 300 catering employees et 
Ford ratified a new union contract on 
Aug. 27. The pact, patterned after the 
United Auto Workers pace-setting agree- 
ment, will run for three years, with a 
six-cent increase retroactive to June, plus 
another six cents next year, and an 
additional -six cents in 1957. 


Like the UAW contract, the ‘1064’ 
agreement provides a guaranteed em- 
ployment plan, a boost in pension pay- 
ments from $1.75 to $2.25 per month for 
every year of employment, and other 
benefits. Similar gains are being sought 
in negotiations with General Motors and 
Chrysler which are going on now, Domeny 
said. 





Another NLRB election, covering the 
50 cafeteria employees at the new Fisher 
Body Technical Center in Warren, will 
be held Sept. 6, and Domeny expressed 
confidence that the union would win by 
a comfortable margin. Both this cafe- 
teria and the one at Chevrolet are oper- 
ated by the Prophet Co.,, a large industrial 
catering firm with whom Local 1064 holds 
many contracts in the Detroit area. 


Domeny noted that ‘1064’ is not 
missing an opportunity to organize 
catering employees in new industrial 
plants and buildings as quickly as they 
are opened by the big auto firms. He 
said that planned expansion by Ford 
is expected to add 200 more members 
to the local’s ranks by next year. 


Workers in the shops where current 
elections are being held are to be covered 
by the master contract with their re- 
spective employers, and will thus be 
brought up to the wage levels of other 
union members. These range from $1:61 
to over $2.30 an hour. 





PL weer rage carried on effective walkout that 
are members of RWDSU Local 1017, effected the closing down of the entire plant, which walked out In their support. They 


won mew two-year eontract with eight and a half gent raises, improved grievance procedure and arbitration provisions. 


~ 








full support of ClO Auto Workers at Warner Gear plant in Muncie. The strikers who work 
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By DAVID LIVINGSTON 
President, District 65 RWDSU-CiIO 





i HE advent of Labor Day this year finds our union in an extra- 
ordinarily healthy condition, a development in which each of our 
members can take pride. In the size of our membership, the condi- 
tion of our finances, the status of our contracts—in short, the over- 








. all strength and stability of District 65—there have been heartening 
developments. 
g | fa WY, @ Our membership rose by some 1,500 in one year. Most of 
peo ¢ ihe these new members came into our ranks by virtue of the successful 
campaign to organize contin- » ae ge Sep, 
gent and part-time employees 4 a 4 
i. : in the department stores, thus , 
i for the first time assuring 
‘ ne te that all employees in the 
at a. i hi stores except for supervisory 
7 ee dl, help are members of the un- 
ty : Se ee ion. 
he Po Spee i a @ Our finances are in the 
ad oe VOR sag best shape in many years. 
- : : ip ee This is the result of economies 
co : Mp ; put into effect early in 1954, 
and r « perish Pi and more importantly, the re- 
re i eae sult of our members perform- 
ial ; ’ ere ee ing tasks in the union which 
~ 7 Pai 4 were rightfully theirs — tasks 
: is i which had previously been 
a . : f eee performed by staff personnel. 
* ' jy i Wigs For the year 1954, the union 
“ showed an operating surplus ail ; iin 
of $142,000. For the first seven months of this year, the operating 
. : 2 | : p surplus is $105,000. 
a : , we @ Our collective bargaining situation is well in hand, with prac- 
a : . ; Lisanti ges tically every 1955 contract reopening or expiration settled. Moreover, 
: es ae gag Be ee most of the important settlements cover a two-year period. Thus, 
’ a aside from the department stores, the Tnion faces no major collec- 
nt ie Eee ae tive bargaining problems for the next 15 months or so. . 
re ; EEO”. SSD A Ce AL ‘ 
-~ q 4 Mie gh oe Our union is in good shape, and this is of particular importance 
be 7 fia Bi ae because we are in position to pursue with all our resources the major 
ner : NN fi i RNR Ue tasks confronting us in the department store field: collective bar- 
61 ; Me ae hie Lie ‘y gaining in the stores, Where reopenings occur next March; expira- 
2 a é oe : tion of the Macy’s contract at that time, posing for ‘65’ members the 
ae ee Le : “A responsibility of lending assistance to a sister local of our Interna- 


tional union; and finally, the all-important, objective of organizing 
the unorganized in department stores. 


It is worth noting that this estimate of the state of our union 
this Labor Day—and of the great goals we have projected for our- 
selves—finds us generally on the offensive, seeking to bring about a 
tremendous expansion of our size and strength through new organ- 
ization, rather than on the defensive, warding off attacks from ene- 
mies of our unjon, 


As President Greenberg states elsewhere in The Record, this 
Labor Day is particularly significant because it occurs on the eve of 
labor unity in the United States, the merger of AFL and CIO into 
one powerful labor center. For our part, District 65 is ready to take 
its rightful place, as part of the RWDSU, in the new united labor 
movement, and to contribute its share to the great expansion of the 
labor movement that is certain to follow. 


The occasion of Labor Day also serves to recall for us the history 
and tradition of labor struggles over the years, and one phase of la- 
bor tradition hits home particularly—the neéd for each generation 
of labor leadership to teach and train successors, so that the great 
trade unions of our nation will not wither on the vine. 


This is a good time to remind ourselves that the great coopera- 
tive enterprises of our union—the Security, Pension and Medical 
plans, the Credit Union, Consumer Service and others, require people 
of ability and character to give them leadership, and at the same 
time provide golden opportunities for those who aspire to do valu- 
able things in their lifetime, to make labor’s cause—the cause of Dis- 
trict 65—their life’s work. 


We are calling for a continued search in our ranks for the best 
among us to share in the leadership of our organization. We are ap- 
pealing to those who aspire to leadership in our organization to pre- 
sent themselves for training and guidance, so that they may prepare 
themselves to serve the rank and file of District 65. ° 
1-A. 




















By BILL MICHELSON 
Organization Director, District 65 


This Labor. Day, 
1955 marks the first 
anniversary of our 
organizing drive’ in 
the suburban de- 
partment stores. 
Just about a year 
ago organizers and 
rank and filers 
from Bloomingdales, 
Gimbels and Saks 
appeared outside the 
Bloomingdale sub- 
urban stores and 
greeted the workers 
returning from their 
Labor Day wseltenl with the first leaflet in our 
campaign. The headlines on the leaflet said, 
“We Need Each Other.” 


Developments in the past year have strength- 
ened the urgency of District 65’s need to org- 
anize the suburban stores, but it is important 
to note also that the past year’s happenings 
have strengthened the District’s capacity to 
pursue this organizing campaign to a successful 
conclusion. 





We are stronger than ever; our finances are 
in the healthiest condition ever; our contract 
picture is clear of major problems for the next 
year at least, and we enjoy the greatest respect 
and support of other unions—CIO and AFL— 
in our history. 


Branch Store Drive-No. 1 Job of 65ers 


But most important of all is the developing 
conviction on the part of all sections of the 
District that we must. organize the suburban 
department stores in order to guarantee not 
only that we make further progress in our 
wages ahd conditions in all shops, but, indeed, 
to guarantee that we continue to be an im- 
portant part of the labor movement of this 
nation. 


Labor Day, 1955 marks a new emphasis in 
this campaign. President Livingston has pro- 
posed that we put the bulk of our human re- 
sources and an appropriately large chunk of 
our funds into this campaign. 


We are now considering the assignment of 
all or most of our organizing staff, including the 
organization director, to the department store 
drive exclusively. This of course means that the 
tasks of administrating the locals, as well as 
carrying out local organizing assignments, will 
of necessity go to the best of our rank and file 
members, who will be brought onto the full 
time staff. 


These measures have been under discussion 
among the officers of the District and the rank 
and file officers and organizers of the locals for 
the past number of weeks, and this week they 
will come before the stewards at the General 
Council meeting. 

The effect of these measures will be twofold: 
First, they will help immeasurably to step up 
the mobilization of our members for the organ- 
izational picketing in the coming Labor Day- 
Christmas period, when department store busi- 


ness is at its height. Second, the concentration 
ef our forces on this drive qill enable us to 
exploit most thoroughly the growing sentiment 
for organization among the unorganized depart- 
ment store workers, and the steady lessening 
of their fears about unions. 


These workers know we’re in the campaign 
to stay, that the fight to bring them into ‘65’ 
has just begun. Our organizers have established 


~many friendships among them, and our people 


are accepted as friends even by those who have 
not committed themselves about joining the 
union. There has been a heartening revival of 
signed membership cards from the suburban 
store employees. Good progress has also been 
made in certain sections of the drive in con- 
verting those who signed membership cards 
into organizers inside the stores. 


We have realized important fruits of the year- 
long suburban store campaign. We have secured 
agreements in Gimbel’s Cross County store and 
the Namm-Loeser Woodmere and Bayshore 
Stores, and coverage is assured for the Massa- 
pequa store of Saks-34th. We have compelled 
the Stern’s company to withdraw its unfair and 
discriminatory refusal to transfer 42nd Street 
employees to the Great Neck store. 


The campaign is now one year old, and it will 
be longer still, but with the new undefstanding 
by our members of the crucial need to organize 
in this field, and their desire to go all-out in 
this campaign, there is every reason for confi- 
dence that we will organize these great bastions 
of the unorganized in our industry. 
























Bitter 2-Year Struggle 


for ‘65’ Contract Succeeds 





9 Package Won by 75 at Cosmetic Firm 


COSMETIC & DRUG LOCAL.—Two years of bitter struggle to win a District 65 contract ended successfully this month for the 75 employees of Helen 


Neushaefer Cosmetic Co. 


two-year period, Org. Dean Zavattaro announced. 


The agreement represents a smashing 
victory for the Neushaefer workers whose 
two-year battle to become 65ers includ- 
ed months of lockout and picketing. 


The contract terms are retroactive to 
June 21, the date of certification by the 
NLRB, and terminates in July 1957. The 
settlement specifically provides a $4 wage 
boost, plus 342% for welfare benefits 
under the ‘65’ Security Plan for 1955, and 


A strike was narrowly averted when the company signed its first ‘65’ contract, providing package gains of $9 over a 





effective in July 1956, an additional $2 
raise and 2% payments for coverage 
under the Medical Plan. 

Also won were Union hiring, 7 paid 
holidays, 2 weeks vacations after 2 years, 
5 days sick leave, guaranteed 4 hours 


call-in pay, 2 ten-minute rest periods, . 


and wash up time. 


The company agreed to the recogni- 





tion of stewards and the stewards system 
machinery for the arbitration of griev- 
ances. The company further agreed to 
establish minimum hiring rates for skill- 
ed and unskilled classifications, with de- 
tails yet to be worked out. 

Negotiations with the cosmetic firm 
have been under way for the past two 
months with the company first offering 





—Record Photo by Frank Kerness 


THEY DIDN’T HAVE TO go on strike tq win their first ‘65’ contract at the Helen Neushaefer Cosmetic Co. In 
© above, Chief Steward Millie Berndt points with pencil to just-finished picket sign which, happily, never had 

be used. Their strike vote, plus the company’s previous experience with the workers’ solidarity in 10 months 
of lockout picketing, qenvinoed management to settle. The workers won a $9 package. Org. Dean Zavattaro, 


right, led negotiations. - 


the workers a $2 wage hike, increasing 
the offer to $3 and refusing to move from 
this position. The shop voted to strike 
Aug. 23, and so notified the company 
and the State Board of Mediation. 

Responding to mediation efforts by the 
Board, the parties reached agreement, 
after several hours of discussion, on the 
recommendation of Mediator Harry Sil- 
verman. A strike had been Set for the 
following day. 

The Neushaefer 65ers enthusiastically 
adopted the settlement and hailed it as 
a tremendous victory. They had amassed 
a strike fund of $1,000 and were prepared 
to hit the picketlines again to secure a 
decent contract, Org. Zavattaro said. 


Zavattaro paid tribute to the Neu- 
shaefer workers for their courage in 
sticking together in the face of the 
many obstacles that confronted them 
since their organization into ‘65’. 
The Neushaefer workers, months ago, 
after joining ‘65’, were forced out on the 
street by a combination of management 
union-busting and a phony AFL union 
dragged in through the back door. 
After 10 months of lockout and pick- 
eting, the NLRB’s Washington office 
had ordered the workers reinstated, 
awarded them back pay totaling $15,- 
000, and ordered an election. 


After weeks of delay in which a group 
of challenged ballots were counted, the 
NLRB finally certified District 65 as the 
representative of the Neushaefer work- 
ers by a vote of 38 to 20. Since the elec- 
tion, employees who had not joined ‘65’ 
were spoken to regularly and invited to 
attend the shop meetings. In this way 
many of them swelled the ranks of the 
65ers in the shop, signing up and taking 
out their union books. 

The negotiations were led by Org. Dean 
Zavattaro and a committee which in- 
cluded Steward Mildred Berndt, Agnes 
Darrell, Pearl Morehand and _ Holly 
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1400 Corrugated Assn. 65ers 
Settle for $4 Wage Increase 


CORRUGATED LOCAL—An enthusiastic membership meeting Aug. 22 voted nearly unanimous 
approval of the settlement of a contract reopener covering about 1,400 65ers working in 15 Cor- 
rugated association shops, General Org. Bob Burke reported. The settlement will also directly 


affect another 400 members who work in shops not af- 
filiated with the employers’ association. 


The agreement provides wage increases of five cents 
an hour effective Aug. 1, 1955, and another five cents 
on Aug. 1, 1956. Other issues settled were the payment 
of time and a half for all Saturday work, with agree- 
ment from employers that they will respect an employ- 





Vote Sept. 15 
At Star Co. 

















METAL & MISC. PROC. LOCAL—The sev- 
enty workers of Star Casting Corp. will have the 
opportunity on Sept. 15 to demonstrafe that 
District 65 is the Union of their choice, General 
Org. Andy Bellemare reported. On that date the 
National Labor Relations Board has ordered an 
election to be held in the company’s plant, lo- 
cated at 102 Prince Street. The names of District 
65 and two AFL unions will appear on the 
ballots. 


The shop was contacted last Spring by Bellemare, 
who then quietly conducted meetings with the workers 
at the ‘65’ Center once a month. Attendance at these 
meetings increased to the point where practically all 
of the 70 employees of Star have joined ‘65’ and most 
have taken out thefr Union books. 


Upon being approached by District 65 and advised 
that his workers had joined the union, the employer * 
claimed that an AFL union had organized the shop. 
He has since called a second “union” into the picture 
in a further desperate effort to keep out District 65 
and decent, honest unionism. 


Despite the many anti-union tactics employed by the 
firm, Star Casting workers are confident that the 
coming election will result in a great victory for them- 
selves and District 65. Bellemare said wages are low 
and working conditions poor, and the workers are look- 
ing forward to negotiating a contract which will bring 
‘65’ conditions to Star Casting. 





ee’s right to decline to work overtime on the basis of s 
reasonable excuse. 
A number of other issues are still open for discussion, 


Burke said. Among those are top seniority for crew © 


. put 
if the parties fail to them by next February. 
It was agreed that any changes would be retroactive to 
Aug. 1. 

The settlement also provides that the anniversary 
date be changed from Feb. 1 to Aug.-1, and the contract 
be extended from the original expiration date of Feb. 
1, 1956 to Aug. 1, 1957. 

The employers’ negotiating committee also agreed to 
inform all members of the association in writing that 
employees may take their individual religious holidays 
off without pay, and that a worker’s excuse for an ab- 
sence must be considered on its merits. 

The Corrugated Local stewards, in recommending ac- 
ceptance of the settlement, urged during the lively dis- 
cussion that the members vote approval only if they 
felt it was a fair agreement in the light of conditions 
in the industry. 

A major factor in these conditions is the wide gap 
between rates and working conditions in ‘65’ Corru- 
gated shops and the much lower wages and other 
benefits that prevail in other shops, under contract 
with rival unions. 

The settlement is subject to ratification by the em- 
ployer-members of the Metropolitan Container Council, 

to whom it will be recommended by the employers’ 


: 


negotiating committee. It is expected that the agree-. 


ment will be signed by Sept. 15. Burke said. 
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"65" Leaders at Gimbel Opening 


Officers of District 65 and Gimbels Local 2 have 
been invited by management to attend the opening 
of Gimbels new suburban branch store at Cross 
County Shopping Cenfer, Yonkers. The store which 
is scheduled to open Sept. 8, is under agreement with 
District 65. About 500 are expected to be employed 
in the new branch, the first te be opened by Gimbels 
in the New York metropolitan area. Another branch 
in Valley Stream, L.I. will open next year. 











‘65’ Personal Service a Friend Indeed 





Union Helps in Members’ Time of Trouble 


By Sylvia Slatin 
* Chairman, General Office Local 


For a while it seemed as if all the troubles of 
the world had descended upon individual mem- 
bers of my shop, Interscience Publishers. The 
greatest tragedy was the sudden and untimely 
death of one member’s husband, which left her 
so shocked and benumbed that it was im- 
possible for her to think in terms of funeral 
preparations. 


This was before ‘65’ Security Plan had instituted bu- 
rial services, but one brief telephone call to our union’s 
Personal Service Dept., and the wheels were immedi- 
ately set in motion that expedited complete arrange- 
ments at a most nominal cost. 


On another occasion, one of our coworkers was hos- 
pitalized for a period in excess of Securify Plan cover- 
age. At the date she was due to leave the hospital, she 
was presented with an enormous bill and a demand for 
payment on that very date. As the member did not have 
the money at hand, her clothes were taken out of her 
closet, visitors were denied her, and she was told that 
it would be impossible to leave until all the money was 
paid to the hospital. 


Once again the Union intervened in her behalf. Ar- 
YTangements were made for her to leave and to pay the 




















balance of the bill in convenient installments. 

All matters pertaining to Personal Service are not 
necessarily tragic. One member had a question involv- 
ing citizenship answered, Just a brief interview achieved 
understanding and the member was relieved of a heavy 
burden. 


An unscrupulous landlord who had gotten a rent in- 
crease through fraud created another problem for one 
of our shopmates. Through the able assistance of the 
‘65’ Personal Service Dept., this case was appealed to 
the main office of the State Rent Commission. The final 
decision was in our member’s favor, resulting in a sav- 
ings on rent, plus a refund in back rent. This landlord 
will think twice before he again attempts to put any- 
shing over on the tenants, particularly if they are 65ers. 


Another matter that was settled to the satisfaction 
of a member of our shop was an automobile agency 
“swindle” in which,the member purchased a 1954 car 
and received a 1953 model. This case was handled so 
skillfully by our Personal Service and the member 
that the agency returned the $1150 which had been 
paid in, and took back the car. 


Members of District 65 should avail themselves of the 
Personal Service Dept., which is open daily from 9 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. and until 9 p.m. on Wednesdays for the 
convenience of those members unable to come during 


' the day. The department is part of the Security Plan, 


and is located on the sixth floor of the ‘65’ Center. 
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By JACK PALEY 
Erecutive Vice-President, District 65 


Labor Day this year represents two land- 
marks in the history of District 65’s Secur- 
ity Plan. Exactly ten years ago, the first 
union: contracts providing for employer 
payments to the Security Plan went into 
effect. And this year, the new medical’ 
benefits program, under which 65ers have 
a choice between cash fee-for-service med- 
ical benefits and medical care through HIP 
(Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York), became effective on Sept. 1. 


During the decade between the. institu- 
tion of the Security Plan and its establish- 
ment of a unique concept of medical care, 
there has developed a complete program 
of cradle-to-grave security benefits, con- 
sidered by independent authorities as well 
as by 65ers to be the finest plan of its kind 
in the country. 


65ers’ Responsibilities 

But we cannot afford to become smug 
or self-satisfied with our progress. There 
are two ever-present responsibilities that 
face 65ers: first, the need for constant im- 
provement of our Security Plan, so that it 
can further serve the needs of the member- 
ship; second, the active participation of the 
greatest possible number of members, so 
that the administrative costs of operating 
the Security Plan can be kept to a mini- 


mum and the Plan itself safeguarded 
against abuses. 


Our efforts to improve the Security Plan 
are continuing; at present, changes in the 
Plan are under consideration which will 
add to the protection offered to 65ers in 
their advanced years, to make them, in the 
words of Arthur Osman, “truly golden 
years.” One such proposal would permit 
retired members to work part-time in our 
industry, to supplement the income they 
receive from Social Security and the ‘65’ 
Retirement Plan. : 


It should be kept in mind that improve- 
ments in the Retirement Plan must be 


. approved not only by the Plan’s union and 


employer trustees, but also by the U.S. 
Treasury Dept. The need for such govern- 
ment approval is a major problem in work- 
ing out the regulations which will govern 
the Store Workers Retirement Plan, but 
I am hopeful that this problem can be 
resolved, as others have been in the past. 
Membership Participation « ‘Must’ 

Our second responsibility—membership 
participation—is most clearly brought into 
focus in connection with the new medical 
benefits program. The task of administer- 
ing such a plan is so huge that unless it 
receives the attention of a great ‘number 
of members its chances of success will be 
endangered. Administrative costs of ope- 
rating the plan must be kept to a minimum, 
and abuses cannot be allowed to creep 
in and impose an additional financial bur- 
den on Medical Plan funds. Only the active 
participation of the membership on Secur- 
ity Plan committees can safeguard the new 
medical benefits program. 

On this Labor Day we in District 65 have 
a great deal to be proud ef and a great 
deal to be thankful for. But we also have 
a lot to look forward to. There must al- 
ways be new goals, new objectives, new 
ways in which we can build our union and 
its Security Plan, and win for every mem- 
ber a better, more secure and happier life. 
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65ers Earmark Fund Drive 
Donations for Flood Relief 


Members of District 65 are winding up the Community Fund Drive in 
dramatic fashion with an.emergency campaign to raise funds for the vic- 
tims of recent devastating floods in the wake of hurricane Diane. 


A letter from ‘65’ Sec.-Treas, Cleve- 
land Robinson, accompanied by a collec- 
tion sheet, has gone to each steward and 
lotal officer of the District, calling on 
them to urge their crews to “contribute 
whatever they can to help their fellow 
Americans in this time of most urgent 
need.” =e 

Some sections of the District were 
quick to respond to the plight of the 
flood victims by giving fumds for their 
relief. Among these are the General 
Office Local, which raised nearly $100; 
the Local _ 2 (Gimbel-Saks) members, 
with $400; a small group of Old Dutch 
Mustard Co. workers, who raised $34, 
and Stern’s department store members 
on the second floor, led by Alexandria 
Rebinson, who disposed of an entire ‘65’ 


Sources of 65 Strength: 
Democracy and Unity 


By CLEVELAND ROBINSON 
Secretary-Treasurer, District 65 


There is a special satisfaction this + ti OMe * 
Labor Day in looking over the record of 
the past year and assessing the democ- 
ratic quality of District 65. By any stand- 
ards that can be applied, we have reason 
to feel proud of the accomplishment of 
our members in this regard. 

During the summer months many 
organizations find interest waning and 
‘activity falling off — a process that 
seems to be linked to warm weather-and 
vacations, We found that meetings were 
very well attended this summer, with a 








Fund Drive’ receipt book on flood relief 
donations alone. 


Fund Drive committee member Sol 
Molofsky said it is possible to bringin 
several thousand dollars for flood re- 
lief in the brief campaign. He said “It 
has to be a quick drive because the 
people we want to help need all the 
money they can get right now, espe- 
cially with fall and winter coming.” 

Members giving $1 or more in the 
special flood relief drive will be eligible 
for prizes to be awarded at membership 
meetings in September, and the grand 
prize—a new Chevrolet car—to be award- 
ed.at the General Council meeting in 
October. 








Garment Drive Picks Up 


Again; New 


As the summer comes to a close and the Garment market again has health 
its full complement of 65ers back from vacations, “operation clean-up” j 
is picking up a full head of steam once more, The campaign is aimed at 


bringing into ‘65’ all unorganized shops 
in the five industries. represented by 
District 65. They are ‘Textile, Button, 
Garment Supplies, Millinery and Knit- 
wear. 

General Org. Frank Brown reports 
that negotiations were completed with 
three new shops during the month of 
August and that several others are prep- 
aring for their first negotiating sessions, 
In addition to these accomplishments, 
about 50 unorganized workers in several 
shops signed ‘65’ membership cards dur- 
ing August. 

Based on the beginnings made last 
month, Brown said, “We expect Septem- 
ber to be a banner month. We’ve had 
virtually a parade of unorganized work- 
ers come down to the union in the past 
few weeks to see what we have here and 
to plan how to join ‘65’, 

Textile Local Org. Al Dicker reported 
that the new Hertz Fabrics shop com- 
pleted its first ‘65’ contract last week, 
resulting in $5 wage boosts, 10 percent 
employer payment to the Security Plan, 
the 3742 hour work week and all the 
other conditions typical of ‘65’ contracts. 

Eight shops are in the process of organ- 
ization, among them both small and 
large operations. Dicker credited rank and 
filer Abe Resnick with contacting one 
shop, while another is the result of the 
work of Hugo Voss, himself a newly 


high level of participation by members. 

There has been a consistent im- 
provement in dues standing figures. * = we 

Without the use of the check-off, our members have maintainea a 

€ consistently high level of good dues standing without the need for a 

Sho Ss Si ned check-off. We know from experience that dues standing is always 

pp a barometer indicating the ‘State of our union, and we can take 


satisfaction from the dues record as a sign of organizational good 





During this summer, too, the medical registration of the entire 
District membership was conducted, and the remarkably high 








proportion of members who registered their choice of medical 
benefits was another sign that virtually every 65er was being in- 

In the to 1 hile, - ms 
tlations bre dng bg — ale volved in the life of the union. More than that—it revealed that 
wealth Plastics, a new shop. families were participating too, for every member who filled out 
a registration card did so only after discussion with wife or husband, 


We can take pride in the fact that our union has served as 


orf&nized Textile 65er in Coronet Silk. 


Zeke Cohen, reporting from the Gar- 
ment Supply market, announced the com- 


pletion of four brand new contracts—one a showcase for visiting delegations of trade unionists from nations 
at Al-Mar Textile, where the seven work- all over the world. The foreign visitors, directed to District 65 by 
ers won $7 to $15 a week in increases, and various government, agencies, have all been impressed by every 
the Samson-Bolton woolens shop. Wen- aspect they have seen, and we in turn are proud to show the kind 
scott Quilting and Natko Fabrics have of organization we Have built. 


also completed their first ‘65’ contracts. 
Wenscott is among the larger shops, with 
20 employees. 


The democratic processes of which. 65ers have always had good 
reason to be proud continued to be strengthened during this year 
by the participation of thousands of rank and file members in the 


a asinine General Council, executive boards, committees, etc. 
Labor Backs O'Connor . The unity of our organization, which brings together people 
Union lead a b 1a of many different national origins, offers a sharp contrast to the 
mien leqeers ANG members residing efforts of those who seek to divide Americans along racial or religi- 


in Queens have expressed their support 


j + > oar ca . ; iy . , 
for Frank D. O’Connor, candidate for ous lines. There are danger signals evident in our country today 


Democratic nomination as District At- in the maneuvers of the racists who- are attempting to frustrate 
torney of Queens County. Primary Day the Supreme Court’s decision banning racial segregation in the 
is Tuesday, Sept. 13. nation’s schools. The enemies of democracy have even resorted to 
murder in trying to halt the South’s march of progress. But there 
are courageous and decent people in the South, and in many areas 
they have taken the lead and are refusing to be stampeded by the 
racists. The fight for integrated public schools, like every other 


Mr. O’Connor has declared his sup- 
port of labor, and has impressed trade 
unionists with bs sincerity. He is cur- 
rently a state senator, elected on both 


the Democratic and Liberal party tick- campaign to end segregation and discrimination, is a continuing 
ets. His record as a state senator is one, and demands the best efforts of everyone who believes in 
regarded as excellent by trade unionists. democracy. 


A united labor movement, which will come into being this 
year, can be a vital factor in the fight against discrimination. We 























know that the constitution of the merged AFL and CIO commits 
the organization to oppose racial and religious prejudice. But it 
will take more than a constitutional provision to make that com- 
mitment a living reality. It will tdke effort and determination on , 
the part of the rank and file who make up the 15,000,000-member 


















SEPTEMBER federation, and effective leadership on the part of those who head 
DATE LOCAL TIME PLACE the organization: 
Thursday Sept. 8 Apparel, Lernefs ............... 7:00 P.M, Penthouse District 65, by example and by participation, can play an im- 
Sunday, Sept. 11 Union News & ABC 1:00 P.M. 5th Fi i i 
cme Gah: RA, eee tegenhes po A En Baal portant role in this and other aspects of labor unity. By continuing 
* 7% MRsuramee .sssesvrseress cans ga 3:00 P.M. —- Room 506 to build our own unity, we will strengthen the forces of democracy 
” ~ COG ccccccccccccccccccece ccocccee 6:30 P.M. Clover Room 
Tuesday Sept. 13 WONG cocrcccccccesocecesceoss es 7:00 P.M. Pent House 4 ond unity ~ mani COMERS: 
” dima a Metal & Misc. Processing .... 6:30 P.M. Panel Room 
Wednesday Sept. 16 Marware oi. ..vcc.sccccrcccsecs + 7:00 P.M, Clover Room . 
tees ( Display (Dept. Stores) ......... 7:00 P.M. Room 403 
Md 76 Apparel Gemeral o....ccccccnmecssseesssssere 3:00 P.M, Panel Room 
Thursday Sept. 15 Cosmetic & Drug ..csescececsees 7:00 P.M. Panel Room 
Menday Sept. 19 Toy & Gift ......- TTTTTT TTT TL « 7:00 P.M. Green Room 
” se Dental ecoe 82:00 P.M. Room 506 











” FSS TOURED odio ccccccccctcccccesosees 6:30 P.M. Oval Room 

” oo _Direct Mall ll . +» 6:30 P.M, Green Room 
Tuesday Sept. 20 Local 5 + 7:00 P.M, Penthouse . 

” ee BE Srvc e ce Seccnecscodsovededee 7:00 P.M. Clever Room 

” ed RTV & Retail General ..... wooed & 10 P.M, Whitman Hotei 

(Jamaica, LI, Queens) 

Wednesday Sept. 21 Local 1250 .....csccccesces eeecee 7:00 P.M. Green Room 

” » Sl cine 7:00 P.M, Panel Room . 

” ee Button ....... 7:00 P.M, Clover Room 

” ” e eS F eevecsen an a Oval Room 

” “! | w Jersey , 5:3 .M. Continental Bal 

” 747 a ‘exdeitaseedhaven wee «§(9300 PLM, Man, Sentes — 
Thursday Sept. 22 Dry Goods .......... eevee eeoes 7:00 PLM, Penthouse 

” r ? Chemical & Paint ......seeeees + 7:00 P.M. Oval Reom 

” o *@ Display (Service) .... 7:00 P.M. Room 508 

” o. * RTV (New Jersey ....s.++. 10:30 P.M. Continental Ballroom 
Saturday Sept. 24 Display (Shee) .... 10:00 A.M, m 403 
Menday Sept. 26 Corrugated Nite Shift oes 12:00 A.M. Sth Floor Leunge 
Tuesday Cope BT BAERS. ...cccdececccccacccecocs Up PE Clover 

” »” Sample Card ..cecccesccesees 7:00 P.M, Sth Floor Lounge of . 

y ” . | easy ORRMCO, coccccccccrevere - 7:00 P.M, Panel Room . Lh i 

e BEB eis cccccccoccivecdiccuds 7:00 P.M. Penth —Record 

” o a hoor ibeweret so eee 9:30 A.M. & 7:30 P.M, Oval poll ee he 
es: OD Me Ln Ue. We. oem NATIONAL SHOE 65ers met Aug. 18 at union building and voted to ac- 
Thursday Sept. 20 Corrugated soe. ceesesseeeneness 6:30 P.M. Penthouse sas cept company offer, Pact, patterned after A. S. Beck agreement, provides 

i “RE FE, paindapemekiten. cxiay : 7:00 P.M. Room 508. package of 16/2 cents-an hour in wages and minimums for office and ware- 





house workers over two years. Vincent Trio of warehouse is shown on deck. 
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Record photo by Frank Kernesé 


CORRUGATED SETTLEMENT was okayed 
Aug. 22 at this meeting of day workers, 
held in Penthouse Ballroom of District 65 
Center. General. Org. Bob Burke, on plat- 
form at right, led discussion on associa- 
tion’s wage reopener offer, which provides 
five cents now, additional nickel next Aug. 
1, and time and one-half pay for Saturday 
work; Night workers, at meeting Aug. 29, 
also approved settlement. 


DAY IN THE COUNTRY was spent by Retired 65ers on their second annual picnic, held Aug. 16 
at Clove Lake Park, Staten Island. The senior 65ers wisely left the job of rowing their wives to the 
Retirement Plan director, in the person of ‘Young Jack’’ Ossofsky, shown- above at the oars. Next 
outing planned by Retired members will be trip to Hyde Park Sept 29. Any boats up there, Jack? 





R-DAYS AT 65° CLASSES dan’ t stand for readin’, ’ritin’. and ‘rithmetic, but for Registration, 
_which takes par Sept. 6, 7 and 8 for courses in*bookkeeping,/ steno, typing and Spanish, Di- 
rector Thelma Dailey is at right side of blackboard. 


ee 

“A GOOD SETTLEMENT” was opinion expressed by-Steward 

Viola Jones at meeting of Revion workers Aug. 18 which ac- 

cepted new contract with cosmetics firm. Pact provides $5 and 

$6 wage boosts plus additional $3 for workers commuting to 

new Passaic plant, higher minimums and third week’s vaca- 
tion after 15 years. 








Convenio Cubre Las Ramas de Gimbels, Namms, Saks 


Hace como un afio que el Presidente del Dis- _ 
twito 65, David Livingston, declaré, “La campa- 
fia para organizar las ramas de las tiendas por 
departamentos es una campafia para proteger 
los trabajos de los empleados en lag tiendas, 
en Nueva York, cuyos trabajos estan amenaza- 
dos por los nuevos negocios en los suburbios.” 


Hoy, después de mas de un afio, en que la 
campafia pera organizar las tiendas en los su- 
burbios ha comenzado, se empiezan a recoger 


sus frutos. , 


La rama de Gimbel, que espera abrirse el dia 
8 de Septiembre, en Yonkers, esta cubierto por 
el Convenio con el ‘65’, y cubriré 500 empleados. 


También se asegura convenio -para la rama 
de Saks en Massapequa, L.I. Se espera que esta 


rama emplee 100 obreros. 


Se Revisa Poliza 


Sobre Salarios 
Para el Personal 


En todas las Locales del Distrito 65 se 
estan revisando las relaciones que hay 
entre el salario de los trabajadores en 
lag industrias y el salario del personal de 
la Unién. El comité designado por las 
Locales para este propdsito recibié ins- 
trucciones en el Concilio celebrado e] mes 
de agosto para que trajera recomenda- 
ciones finales para el Concilio General 
que ha de retinirse en el mes de Octubre, 


La acci6n tomada por el Concilio fué 
producida por una discusién dirijida 
por David Livingston, sehalando que es 
necesario que todos los miembros es- 
tén al corriente de las pdélizas de la 
Unién, con’ respecto a los salarios del 
personal del Distrito. 


Dijo ademas, David, que esta® discu- 
sion no deberia ser para determinar si el 
persona] deberia tener un aumento y af 
para que los miembros de cada Local pen- 
saran el salario que sus organizadores y 
organizadores generales deberian obtener. 
Cualquier péliza a la cual se llegue a una 
conclusién deber& tener por finalidad e] 
desarrollo de lideres haébiles para nues- 
tra Unidn. 


Livingston hizo énfasis en sus mani- 
festaciones de que la péliza sobre sala- 
rios de la Unién no deberia circunscri- 
birse tan sélo a organizadores y ofi- 
ciales pero si deberia extenderse al res 
to del personal, tales como secretarios, 
la ne- 


| 
2 


mujeres que no aprovechaban la oportu- 
nidad de formar parte de] personal de 
la organizacién. Dijo, ademas, que las li- 
deres de la Unién se habian levantado de 
las filas de] personal del Distrito. 





Mas Informacion 


Sobre Beneficios 


La clase de beneficios escojide por 
miembros del 65, en el Plan Médi- 
seré efectivo desde el 


$F 


h 
ity 


mere, L.I. 


Brooklyn. 





En dos ramas que ya se han abierto, segan 
informé Carl Andren, organizader general en 
las tiendas por departamentos, se han hecho 
convenios que cubren les empleados de Namm 
Loeser en las tiendas de Bayshore y Wood- 


Las negociaciones dirijidas por el Org. Nick 
Carnes, han traido como resultado llevar las 
mismas condiciones a estos barrios que las exis- 
tentes en New York. El convenio, el cual apro- 


baron los obreros, tiene aumentos de 2, 3 y 4 
pesos a la semana. Carl Andren manifesté que 
las condiciones de este contrato son iguales a 
las existentes en la tienda de Fulton Street en 


El Pres. David Livingston hizo notar que co- 


~ mo resultado de este convenio las tiendas en 
los suburbios estara4n cubiertas por el mejor 
programa de salud en el pais, el Plan 
del Distrito 65. 


Las tiendas por departamentos y el Distrito 


del Seguro 


en pleno empujados por el triunfo obtenido en 


Saks, Gimbels, Namm-Loeser, se prepararan pa- 
ra una gran concentracién para organizar a 
las tiendas anti-unionistas Sterns y Bloomm- 
ingdale en los suburbios. 


Declar6é Carl Andren que esta concentracién 
sera la mayor llevada a cabo en la historia de 
la Union y una en la que se va a tratar con lag 


arrogantes tiendas que han adoptado la actitud 


anti-unionistas. 


¢ 


Record photo by Frank Kk: ss. 


NUEVOS MIEMBROS de Ia Union fueron juramentados por el companero Abelardo Baez, que ayudo en el mitin. 

Los vemos tomando el juramento de miembros del Distrito 65 en el mitin de la Local del Metal, celebrado el dia 

22 de Agosto en el Centro del Distrito 65. Las discusiones antes del juramento se centralizaron alrededo de or- 

ganizacion, poliza sobre salarios, para el personal y unificacion de los miembros hispanos con los demas compa- 
neros de habla inglesa. El mitin fue dirijido por el Chairman de la Local Antolin Flores. 


REVLON, LERNER’S Y EL TEJIDO ARREGLAN 


Con los convenios hechos con la Asociacién del Tejido, la Asociacién del Corrugado, la Compafiia de Cosmé- 
ticos Revlon y el casi terminado con Lerner, todos acaecidos en las pasadas semanas, llegamos a la casi conclusién 
de la campafia sobre salarios del 1955, en el Distrito 65, anuncié el Director de Organizacién, Bill Michelson. Los 


aumentos recibidos incluyen $3.00 sema- 
nales para 500 trabajadores en el Tejido, 
convenio hecho con la Asociacién por un 
afio. En Revion de $5 a $9 para 600 obre- 
ros, convenio por dos afios, y en Lerners, 
de 10 a 16 centavos la hora, mds una re- 
duccién en las horas laborables, para 900 
empleados y un convenio por dos afios. 


Los empleados en la Asociacién de Dry 
Goods, se estan preparando para decidir 
sobre una oferta hecha por la Asocia- 
cién. El mitin tendré lugar el dia 8 de 
Septiembre. En el Corrugado los emplea- 
dos adoptaron la recomendacién de los 
Stewards para la reapertura del 55, la 
cual provee $4 de aumento para un pe- 
Tiodo de dos afios. Una conferencia con 
los patronos fué celebrada antes del mi- 
tin general del Corrugado, en la cual 26 
Stewards negociaron 22 proposiciones pa- 
ra cambios en Jas cl4usulas de] Contrato. 


La Asociacién acepté algunas y rechazé 
otras. 


El acuerde con Lerners, en el cual 
algunos detalles aun se estan discu- 
tiendo, provee aumentos desde 10 a 16 
hora en un convenio he- 
afios y 





Los puntos que quedan por discutir 
eoncierrien a los minimos y a la distribu- 





cién del aumento de mas de 10 centavos 
la hora. Se espera que para el proximo 
mitin general de la Local estos pequefios 
detalles se hayan terminado y los tra- 
bajadores puedan actuar sobre el acuer- 
do. Ya aprobaron los aumentos por ahora. 


Milton llamé la atencién en particular 
a la victoria obtenida al ganar conside- 
raciones financieras para aquellos obreros 
transferidos de la Planta de] Bronx a la 
de Passaic, N. J. Ademads de los $3 para 
aliviar los gastos,aquellos que no puedan 
ser transferidos recibira4n pago por sepa- 
racién. El comité negociador estuvo di- 
rijido por Bill Michelson Director de Or- 
ganizacién, Milton Reverby y el Organi- 


gador Dean Zavattaro, acompafiado de 18 
Stewards." 


El duramente ganado convenio con 
Revion se alcanzé durante el receso de 
las sesiones de arbitraje y fué ratificade 
por los obreros la semana pasada. 


Efectivo para dos afios comenzando el] 
primero de Febrero de 1955 en resumen 
provee $5 y $6 de aumento en los salarios. 
$3 extra para los que son transferidos a 
Passaic y algunos ajustes para los em- 
pleados en el departamento de lapiz de 
labios y otros. Los minimos aumentaron 
$4 y la tercera semana de vacaciones des- 
pués de 15 afios. 





- Matriculese Para Las Clases de ‘65’ 


Ya se acercan los dias para comenzar las clases en el Distrito 65. Clases 
de Taquigrafia, Teneduria de Libros, Espafiol e Inglés. 
Las matriculas para el Otofio comenzaran el dia 6 de Septiembre y 


continuaran hasta el Jueves dia 8. La di- 
rectora dé las clases, Thelma Dailey, nos 
anunci6é que las matriculas se levardn a 
cabo en el Centro del Distrito 65-13 As- 
tor Place de 7 a 9 de la noche. 

Las clases comenzaraén la semana del 
19 de“Septiembre y continuaradn por 16 
semanas. Nos informa Miss Dailey que 
ya muchos de los estudiantes han sido 
ascendidos en sus trabajos, mientras otros 
han cambiado la fdbrica por la oficina, 
como resultado de estas clases. 


», 





La lista de clases, la noche de sesién 
y el costo seré como sigue: 
Teneduria de libros, ler curso, lunes. . .$2 
Teneduria de libros, 2do curso, lunes.. 2 
Estenografia, ler curso, lunes........ 2 
Estenografia. 2do curso, lunes...... ee 
Magquinilla, ler curso, lunes y martes.. 4 
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SNOW SUIT SPEGIAL 


A selection of 1§ latest styles 
from two of this country's lead- 
Ing snowsuit stylists. 


Pram Sizes 12 Mos. to 18 Mos. 
Toddler Sizes 2, 8 


Children’s Sizes 4 to 10 


Regularly sold 
. from $9.95 to $19.95 


7.75 to 14.50 
















GIRLS’ COTTON POLOS 


A new line of fancy cotton 
-knit polos are now in stock. 


Sizes 4 to 14. 
hagalerte $1.98 1.30 
















NEW FALL 
LADIES’ BLOUSES 


Featuring the newest styles in 
Sport G Dress Blouses. All 
Fabrics, Wool Jersey, Dacron, 
Cotton, Nylon. 


Regularly Sold 
from $2.95 to $5.95 


2.25 to 4.25 





BOYS’ FLANNEL SHIRTS 


New attractive prints in all col- 
ors. These Suede Flannel Shirts 
are Sanforized. —— Sizes 6 to 
18. Regular Price $1.98. 


1.49 
















CHILDREN’S 
SKI PAJAMAS 


*Nazareth’ Heavy Cotton Knit 
Ski Pajamas for Girls afftd Boys. 











Maize, Blue, Green, Pink. 
Sizes 6 to 10 
(Regular Price $1.98) 1.50 


Sizes 12 to 16 
(Regular Price $2.49) 1.90 















DISTRICT 65 
CONSUMER SERVICE 


13 Astor Place 8th Floor 
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They Organized Plant 100%, Won Pact 





Raises for 240 at N.J. 
Fisher Stevens Dir. Mail 


DIRECT MAIL LOCAL—Almost two months before the expiration 
of the old contract, a new two-year agreement was reached with the man- 
agement of Fisher-Stevens Service Co., a direct mail shop now loca 


in Clifton, N. J., covering 240 65ers in 
the plant, Org. Bill O’Connor reported. 
The agreement represents an impor- 
tant victory for the Fisher-Stevens work- 
ers, who organized in ‘65’ two years ago, 
and were described by Org. O’Connor as, 
“@ group of 65ers who rallied in the best 
traditions of our union, fighting to hold 
themselves together in the face of com- 
pany efforts to split them wide open.” © 


Committee Met Challenge 


Since the company moved its plant to 
New Jersey, management began to hire 
new workers from surrounding Jersey 
communities at the minimum rates in an 
obvious attempt to force out the higher 
paid people, many of them with seniority 
of 10 and 15 years. The shop committee 
soon picked up the challenge and opened 
a determined drive to organize every new- 
ly hired person. This they successfully 
accomplished. 


Terms of the settlement, which be- 
comes effective Oct. 9, provide for a 
general increase of $4, affecting ap- 
proximately 190 employees, and raises 
of $5, $6 and $7 in some categories, 
such as the addressographers, stencil- 
ists, shippers and packers, Inserters 
will receive a $2 raise, because their 
piece rates are approximately $4 higher 
per week than rates in shops of the 
Direct Mail Master Contract Assn. 

A wage opening scheduled a year hence 
will bring to the Fisher-Stevens workers 
whatever wage increases are to be 
achieved in the Direct Mail Master Con- 
tract reopener in February, covering ap- 
proximately 2,000 members of District 65, 
O’Connor said. 


The company’s rigid measures for deal- 
ing with violations of company rules 
were recognized during the course of the 
negotiations as being unfair, and more 
suitable methods are expected to be 
worked out by the union and company. 
It was recognized that proper grievance 
machinery, in accordance with contract 
provisions, is a fair and proper system 
to adopt. 

At a meeting of the Fisher-Stevens 
workegs, held in Clifton, N. J. Aug. 31, 
overwhelming approval of the contract 
was voted. 

Negotiations, began Aug. 23, with man- 
agement stating that it was fighting for 
its existence because of the sharp com- 
petition in the industry, particularly from 


. 








BILL O’CONNOR 
“In the best traditions of 
our union...” 


its main competitor, the non-union 
Clark-O’Neill Co. Management said it 
was facing an impossible economic situ- 
ation and there was no possibility of an 
increase to the workers this year. 

General Org. Milton Reverby indicated’ 
during the wage talks that the Union was 
not indifferent to the problems of the 
company. He said Fisher-Stevens workers 
were conducting an organization cam- 
paign to bring the Clark-O’Neill employ- 
ees into District 65 in order to remove 
this barrier to their own progress. Rever- 
by also pointed out that the average wage 
paid at Fisher-Stevens did not meet the 
needs of the workers. Thus the negotia- 
tions resulted in an agreement being 
reached. 


Michelson Opened Talks 

Negotiations were opened by Organiza- 
tion Dir. Bill Michelson and concluded by 
@ committee headed by Reverby and O’- 
Connor, including Stewards Joe Pergola, 
Francine Frazer, Helen Wilson, Rudy 
Markowitz, Ray Sherman, Virgil Jones 
and Fred Garel, and committee mem- 
bers Olga O'Neill, Mary Donevan, Ruth 
Heydt, Al Rodman and Eileen Belfon. 





Natl Shoe Contract Brings 
Raise, Hour Cut, VacationHike 


SHOE LOCAL—Following the lead of the A:S. Beck home office and 
warehouse which settled its 1955 contract earlier in June, management 
of the National Shoe chain reached agreement with District 65 on a con- 


tract re6pener covering 70 members, Gen- 
eral Org. Bernie Eisenberg reported. 


The settlement in National Shoe, pat- 
terned after the A.S. Beck agreement, pro- 
vides a total package of 16% cents an 
hour for a two year period. This includes 
wage increases of $2 per week in the 
warehouse for each of the two years, 
1955 and ’56; $2.50 for office workers in 
1955 and $2 in ’56, plus $1 boosts in all 
minimums each year. 


Also, hours are reduced to 3742 for six 
months in the year, and third week vaca- 
tions are provided, the latter affecting a 
substantial number of employees. An 
additional day off or compensation will 
be given alk employees in the event a 
holiday falis on Sunday and is not cele- 
brated on the following Monday. 


The new contract is retroactive to 
April 1, terminates in 1958 and provides 
for a reopening on wages and minimums 





in April 1957, subject to arbitration in 
the event that the parties fail to reach 
agreement within 10 days after nego- 
tiations begin. ‘ 

On the heels of the settlement at 
National, negotiations have begun in 
Wise, Felsway and Miles Shoe, the re- 
maining shoe chains under contract 
with ‘65’, Eisenberg said. 

Meanwhile, the 250 workers employed 
in the shoe jobbers market met at the 
‘65’ Center Aug. 23, heard an offer from 

the employers and rejected it. The pro- 
posal for settlement of the 1955 contract 
reopener provided. $4 wage boosts over a 
two-year period, plus a 3742 hour week 
in the warehouse. The offer was rejected 
because the employers refused to modify 
the hours of the office workers, who are 
seeking a 35 hour week for 3 months of 
the year. Negotiations are continuing, 
Eisenberg stated. : 
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Wide 65 Sports Program Has 
Spot for Every Memter 








By Sol Molofsky 


Labor Day marks a new phase for sports minded and athletic 65ers. 
Many members who found out that being a summertime athlete brings a 
crop of Charleyhorses and sprained ankles, now have an opportunity to 
get in shape.all year round, by availing themselves of facilities provided 
through the Recreation Dept. of District 65. 








@ A Gym-Swim program is now being arranged so that members may 
continue swimming all year and work out at a fine high school gym with 
many facilities. Instruction in Tennis, Golf, Weightlifting, Swimming, etc. 
will be available as in the past for the low fee of $1 for the entire fall-winter 
season. Those interested in keeping the old waistline down to that summer 
slimness will also be able to take advantage of a complete calisthenics 
program. ‘ 


@ Bowling competition will open Sept. 14 at conveniently located al- 
leys. Women who enjoy bowling are particularly welcome. 


@ High spot of the fall and winter program this year, as in the past, 
is the well organized Basketball Tourney that enjoys much keen interest 
among 65ers. In the past several years, ‘65’ hoopsters have won wide recog- 
nition for their skill and sportsmanship throughout the city, entering a 
varsity team in various city tournaments. Many still remember the Union 
team which played in Madison Square Garden in 1953. 


While plans are jelling, Recreation Dept. staff members will be 
very happy to sit down with members to discuss forming a basketball 
team in their local, and help make this a reality. 


Meetings of basketball team captains to set up league rules will take 
place soon. The Amateur Athletic Union rule book is followed. Professional 
AAU referees officiate at the games, and a high caliber of competition in 
the best amateur tradition is enjoyed by 65ers. 


Several of the players have won scholarships in colleges as a result 
of their outstanding performances, and 1955-’56 will undoubtedly see a 
new set of stars on the courts. The veteran player Tony D’Amico of Sun 
Radio has been designated to coach the ‘65’ Varsity, and the Big Green 
as the ‘65’ team is called, should benefit greatly by his experience. 


For further information, members are requested to contact the Recrea- 
tion Dept. on the 7th floor of 13 Astor Place, or call OR 3-5120. 
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Things to Sell, Buy. Swap 














65 Softhallers Lose a Pair, 
But Look Ahead to Playoffs 


By John O'Neill 


It seems that this is destined to be a tough year for the ‘65’ Varsity 
Softball Team. After a shaky start the Big Green took six games in a 
row, only to loose two crucial games at the close of the season and drop 
out of contention for first or second : 
place. They dropped a squeaker to Lazare 
Kaplan 5-3 and were snowed under a 
15 hit barrage by RCA Radiomarine 14-5, 
last week. This winds up the regular 
season for the 65ers with an 8-4 record. 





Bowling Reps Meet 
At Union Sept. 7 


The final meeting of team represen- 
tatives for the 1955-56 District 65 Bowl- 
ing Tournament will be held on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 7th at 6:30 pm. in the Re- 
creation Dept. 7th floor of 13 Astor: Pl. 
At that time all entry forms and fees 
must be turned in. A preliminary draft 
of the schedule for the coming year will 
be presented for approval. Right now, two 
teams are needed to round out ‘the League 
for the season. 


The last glimmer of hope for the squad 
will be the playoffs which are scheduled 
to begin right after Labor Day. The play- 
offs will consist of elimination games be- 
tween the top four teams in the League. 
The eventual winner-will play against 
the two champs in other divisions of the 
League. The squad feels that with half 
@ break it can prove itself in the play- 
offs. 


The RCA game produced a load of 
bad breaks for the Big Green from the 





first inning. What started as a respect- 
able game, with the 65ers on the short 
end of a 5-2 score, turned into a rout 
when three RCA blows dropped in for 
“lucky hits”. . . and then the flood 
gates opened. When the smoke cleared 


The Direct Mail Local will supply 
most of the squads for the tourney. 
Lincoln Letter, James Gray, New Era 
and Business Letter all intend to field 
teams, competing with the Grand City 
Container squad, 1954-55 champs, and 


the 65ers had lost 14-5. 


The ‘65’ Varsity will field the follow- 
ing team for the playoffs: Al Adams, 
pitching; Harry Jackson, 1B; Gerry Ro- 
man, SS; John Visconti, 2B; Charlie Fe- 
rreria, 3B; Luis Montalvo, C; and Oscar 
Dupont, Al McMullin and Sal Solano 
outfield. All the chips will be down, so 
good luck fellows, 


Garment Area, Bloomingdales and 
Ever Ready Label. 


The League will operate for thirty 
weeks, beginning on Sept. 14. The teams 
will bowl for over $1,000 in cash prizes 
as well as a host of individual and team 
trophies. 65’ers interested in organizing 
a team or playing on one should contact 
the Recreation Dept. 





Things for Sale 


Services 





DRAPERIES. Pink drapes with cornices. Blue 
printed drapes with festoons both lined and 
hand made. Practically new. No reasonable 
offer refused. PR 8-6079. 


TRICYCLE with horn and bell for child 4-8. 
Pish tank and reflector gravel, 24 gal. Skates, 
size 8. TI 2-2680. 


FOLDING CARRIAGE, Whitney, like new. Also 
brand new playpen. Any reasonable offer 
considered. MO 3-7463. 


COMPLETE BADMINTON SET, Brand new. 
Reasonable. Call after 6 p.m. Telephone PR 
8-1292. 


BEAUTIFUL WEDDING GOWN of Nylon tulle 
and Chantilly lace, Slipper Satin lined. Size 
14. Will sacrfice for $40.00. Call ST 9-6408. 


LADIES COAT. Biack loose Persian lamb. 
Slightly worn, $50. Also 4 drawer dresser with 
mirror, $7. WA 17-5548. 


FURNITURE. Living room, bedroom, kitchen 
set. Also baby butler, sleeping couch, maple 
bed, chest, carpet. Perfect condition. Leav- 
ing town. DE 2-7532, SH 3-3513. 




















TRAVEL AGENT. Vacation now, pay later en 
easy monthly payments. Air, hotel, cruises, ear 
rentals, etc. Marty Ring, MU 32-7018. 





INSURANCE All forms written. Auto, fire, 
floaters, business, personal and life insurance. 
Inquiries invited. No obligation. Richard Fox. 
RE 09-1661. 





UPHOLSTERY REPAIRS, Chair bottoms re- 
paired, $5. Sofa, $10. Also platforms and re- 
upholstering. Dinette chairs~ recovered. Man- 
hattan and Bronx. UN 3-2429. 





V’ ‘ATION at Martha’s Vineyard Attractive 
suiay and airy lovely view rooms by day or 
week. Inter-racial. Call Grace or Irvin Brown. 
WA 6-5837. Vineyard Haven 109 W. Box 907. 





TV & REFRIGERATOR REPAIR. All makes. 
Special rates to union members. Bronx, Man- 
hattan & Queens serviced. RA 6-1144 or YE 2- 
7835, 6-9 p.m. 





RIFLE 22 calibre, Marlin 39A, with micronite 
‘ooves, lever action. Case, cleaning kit and 
06 rounds of ammunition included. Eves. 

HY 6-8835. 





OLDSMOBILE 98. 1950 R & H. Fully 


INSURANCE, complete service. 
casualty and all floaters. Any car, driver 
written. Premiums financed. Irving Free- 
man. UL 3-6720. 


Auto, fire, life, 





A-1 condition. Must see to appreciate. a 
Tifice. Days HY 6-9244, Eves. HY 6-8885. 


Wanted 











MANDOLIN, ® condition wanted. Pref- 
erably Gibson, or Gretsch. CL 32-4176. 
Write Chiarino, 954 E. 31 8&t. B’klyn, N.Y. 


SLIP COVERS CUSTOM MADE, also drapes 
with or without your material. Fine work- 
manship. UL 4-2792, GE 5-2166. 





“LIFE INSURANCE. As recommended by 8id- 


ney Margolius and other Consumer experts. 
Also all other forms. Richard A. Weinmann, 
WH 3-8181 or BA 5-0031. 











This Classified Ad section is for use of Union members only. Rates are 25¢ 
per ad for all ads except “Services,” whose rates are $1 per ad. Maximum number 
of words for each ad is 20. Mail or bring ads to The Record office, 7th floor, 18 
Astor Place, New York 3, N.Y. All ads must include payment, member's name, 
address, shop and union beok number. Deadline for next issue is Sat., Sept. 10. 
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New York Post Photo, Copyright 1955, New York Post Corp. 
WORKING AT DAVEGA’S, and of course a member of District 65, is Ray 
Felix, 6-11 center of the N.Y. Knickerbockers professional basketball team. 
Ray, a salesman in Madison Sq. Garden store of Davega, is shown waiting 


on customer. 
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By MAX GREENBERG 
President, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union, CIO 


L ABOR DAY this year takes on added significance for American 

workers. This is not merely another in the long series of celebra- 
tions that have taken place since the holiday was first proclaimed in 
1894; Labor Day 1955 marks the birth of a new era in labor history, 
for the coming merger of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations is an event as notable as the 
formation of the Knights of Labor in 1869, the AFL in 1886, and the 
CIO in 1935. 


Before this year ends, more Americans than ever. before will be 
part of a single labor organization; fifteen million men and women 
will be enrolled in unions affiliated 
with the combined federations. The 
potential for growth, the prestige 
and power of the labor movement 
will be greater than ever in Amer- 
ican history. 

How will labor unity affect the 


life of the average union member 
and his family? What can he hope, 





and for the nation—as a result of 
the merger? 

There can be little doubt that 
the establishment of the new, com- 
bined organization will have a 





PRES. MAX GREENBERG 
direct effect on the life of every member, and an indirect one on the 
life of every other American. 


@ We have reason to hope that the very act of merging will 
provide an incentive and an impetus for organizing the unorganized, 
We might use as an analogy the hydrogen bomb, which is based on 
the principle that when fusion takes place, a tremendous amount of 
energy is liberated. If the energy that once went into jurisdictional 
differences and wasteful competition between AFL and CIO unions 
is directed toward organizing, millions more Americans will come into 
unions, 


@ Labor unity can be a powerful force for peace and can help, 
in Senator Paul Douglas’ words,\“to keep the free world strong and 


for—for himself, for his community, : 





feature Section 








united.” By presenting to the world a picture of a strong, democratic 
and united American labor movement, we can reinforce our country’s 
moral leadership and help to direct it along the most constructive 
paths. 


@ A united labor movement can help to bring far greater strength 
behind every affiliated union in its collective bargaining activities, 
and thus have a direet influence on the wages, the pensions and wel- 
fare benefits, of every union member; in short the security and well- 
being of millions of American families will thereby be benefited. 


@ We can expect much greater effectiveness in labor’s political 
activity, and hence the election of many more legislators who are 
responsive to labor’s needs and to its legislative program. 


@ The constitution of the new federation erects safeguards 
against corruption, communist domination of unions and racial and 
religious discrimination within labor’s ranks. While the autonomy 
and integrity of every union are to be respected, as AFL Pres. George 
Meany himself assured RWDSU delegates at our Washington Minimum 
Wage Mobilization last April, every affiliate will be bound by the 
terms of the parent body’s constitution, which includes strong guar- 
antees of democracy and ethical standards. 


On Eve of Exciting, Fruitful Era 


Thus we can see that on this Labor Day we are on the eve of a 
period that can be as exciting and as fruitful as the era that opened 
twenty years ago with the formation of the CIO. Certainly the op- 
portunities are as great, the needs as imperative, and the tasks as chal- 
lenging now as they were then. Whether we meet the challenge and 
make full use of the opportunity depends on us—on every one of us. 


For our own part, we in the RWDSU are determined to assume 
our full share of responsibility for the success of this merger. As 
a union whose jurisdiction embraces one of the remaining great un- 
organized areas in American industry, we must prepare—in fact, we 
are already preparing—to be a focal point in the organizing efforts 
of the new federation. ° 


We have only recently had experience with mergers in our own 
ranks, experience whose success has been such that we can say to all 
of organized labor, “We have seen the future, and it works.” If the 
same kind of good faith and cooperation are accorded to the new labor 
organization by its affiliates as the RWDSU has received from its 
locals, the forthcoming merger will be the syccess it deserves to be. 








This 
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Washington, D.C, 


Labor’s Home — Then and Now 


By Leo M. Solomon 


WASHINGTON—Watching the new home of organized labor 
rapidly approaching completion in Washington, it is difficult to realize 
that 70 years ago the offices of the American Federation of Labor were 
in one tiny room. Samuel Gompers set up the first headquarters office 
at 332 East 8th Street, New York City, in 1886. 

The Federation in its first year had no budget for rent and no appropria- 
tion for furnishings. Local 144 of the Cigarmakers solved the rent situation 
by providing a shed room rent free. The Gompers family improvised the 
furnishings. 

Years later when, after six moves, headquarters were in the AFL building 
at 901 Massachusetts Ave., NW, in Washington, President Gompers looked back 
and set down his recollection of that first office in his autobiography, “Seventy 
Years of Life and Labor.” 

He described that shed room in these words: 

“The first little office, which was about ten by eight, had a door, a small 
window and a brick floor. It was cold in winter and hot in summer. The 
furniture was make-shift, consisting of a kitchen table brought down from our 
scanty house furnishings and a box for my chair. My second boy Henry, who 
helped me when not in school, and who takes great pride in the fact that he 
was the first office boy of the Federation, helped te contrive office furnishings. 
My daughter Rose had a child’s writing desk that some one had given her. 
Henry. took this down to the ‘office’, put legs under it, and nailed it to the 
wall under the window. Thus equipped with a box for a seat, Henry was busy 
during the summer all day long writing wrappers for the paper and doing many 
errands. He deviséd files for the office. Just across the street was a grocery 
store, the friendly proprietor of which contributed empty tomato boxes which 
Henry transformed into files.” 

Mr. Gompers added that the only expenditure was $8.50 to buy a stove 
and pipe. 

This year will see a united labor movement, AFL and CIO, occupying the 
handsome new headquarters on 16th Street in northwest Washington. Adjoin- 
ing St. John’s Episcopal Church (the Church of the Presidents) it will be di- 
rectly across Lafayette Park from the White House. 

When the new building is occupied the spirit of Samuel Gompers will en- 
ter it, too. Great has been the growth from that tiny office he opened in 1886 
with faith, idealism, courage and hard work. 


is how new home of united AFL and CIO will look when it ts completed in 


| AM A CAMERA—xkx%* 


“J Am a Camera” is a breezy comedy based on John Van 
Druten’s engaging prize play of the same name, which in 
turn was adapted from a series of stories about pre-Hitler 
Berlin. The camera referred to in the title is the young 
British author Christopher Isherwood (Lawrence Harvey) 
describing events from an objective and impersonal point of 
view as though he were a photographer upon the scene. His 
candid snapshots depict his unique association with, and 

knowledge of madcap, eccentric Sally 
Bowles (Julie Harris) am amoral baggage 
whom he meets in a Berlin cellar night 
club. When her current boy friend jilts her’ 
and absconds with her savings, Isherwood 
offers her shelter and thus begins a fan- 
tastic friendship and a sequence of zany 
adventures. Sally keeps this one relation- 
ship platonic in order to preserve it. Even 
on such a basis, Isherwood finally gets fed 
up, quitting Berlin and Sally. 

Julie Harris “I Am a Camera” has run afoul of the 
Hollywood censors (the N.Y. State Board of Review has ape 
proved it), because it is outspoken about such topics as vir- 
gins, pregnancy and abortion. Sally is promiscuous, admits it, 
enjoys it and goes without punishment for the type of life 
she leads. Censorship difficulties have given the film much 
undeserved publicity. 

More offensive than the dialogue and in poorer taste 
than many of the indelicate situations in “I Am a Camera,” 
however, is the portrayal of Sally Bowles against the impend- 
ing doom of Hitler’s shadow in Berlin. These times were 
too grim and too fraught with historical importance to be 
used as a backdrop for wild, pointless comedy. 

Although the comedy has faults, Julie Harris gives such 
a flawless performance that the picture seems more important 
than it really is. —MILLIE TILLER 


LOVE IS A MANY SPLENDORED 
THING—kxkxx% 


This is a straight-at-the-heart love story delicately told 
by its author, Dr. Han Suyin. It is the personal journal of a 
Eurasian woman doctor (played by Jennifer Jones), half 
English and half Chinese, whose love for an already married 
American war correspondent (William Holden) defied both 
racial custom and social convention. The setting is bizarre 
and teeming Hong Kong against the forbidding mountains of 
Red China, where East and West mix with =a’ 
More suspicion than understanding. : 
The story is a study in emotional con- 
flicts between East and West and is some- 
what similar to the theme of the opera } 
“Madame Butterfly.” In fact, the title song, § 
is a direct steal from the main aria in the 
opera (“Some Fine Day”), and should be- 
come popular. 
The place is Hong Kong and the time 
- a : hae before the North Koreans & vi 
vade e uth. Jennifer Jones as Dr. 
Han Suyin, an attractive young widowed ‘see ae sie 
correspondent Mark Elliot at a cocktail party. Dedicated to 
her work, she has no idea of becoming romantically involved 
However, being lonely and starved for love and affection she 
falls slowly but surely in love with Mark, and vice versa. 
The story moves along in tragic tempo. The photography 
is a real achievement of rare beauty and depth, similar to 
such outdoor spectacles as “The Snows of Kiliminjaro” and 
Soldier of Fortune.” The exotic oriental background music 
of typical Chinese flavor and the sensitive performances by 
— Jones and Hokien enhance the poignant love story 
ae ee of making it one of the outstanding pictures of 
; —SID WEINSTEIN 


‘RECORD’ MOVIE RATINGS 
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Love is a Many I Am a Camera 
Splendored Thing The Seven Little 
Mister Rot Foys 
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The Divided Heart You're Never Too 
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Not As A Stranger Prince of Players 7 


Gate of Hell ’ Summertime 
¥ (Jap.) The Man Who Land of the 


Oinerama Holiday Loved Red Heads Ptiarachs 


To Catch a Thief 
The Virgin Queen 
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The GOP’s 
One-Two Punch 
At Labor 


After carefully and cautiously preparing the way, the long-time 
Republican objective of putting labor “in its place” is now emerging inte 
the open. 


In 1947, after the Republicans gained control of Congress for the 
first time in many years, their pent-up feelings against organized labor 
were so violent that no effort was made to conceal them. They rammed 
through the anti-labor Taft-Hartley Act. 


But the Republicans’ drive of 1955 is a very different matter, for 
they learned a lesson when the Taft-Hartley Act boomeranged in 1948 
with the re-election of Harry Truman, who had vetoed the bill. Today, 
instead of concentrating their anti-labor activities at the national lével, 
under the spotlight of national publicity, Republicans are now embarked 
on a state-by-state campaign against the labor unions. 


This new 1955 drive seems to spring mainly from labor’s increas- 
ingly effective political activity which, in some cases, provided part 
of the margin of victory for Democratic candidates supported by 
labor in the 1954 elections. Since those elections, the Republican 
Party has combined its efforts on the Federal level to hamper and 
weaken labor with a campaign in the state legislatures to curb poli- 
tical activities of union members, in a sort of “one-two punch” at 
labor unions. ~ 

Recent events in Michigan offer a perfect example of this “one-two 
punch.” Apparently aroused by Senator McNamara’s surprise defeat of 
Republican Senator Ferguson in last fall’s election, with labor’s help, 
John Feikens, GOP State Chairman, has launched a two-pronged cam- 
paign to curb labor’s future political activities. 


At the state level, he has been the driving force behind a bill te 
bar political contributions by unions. He succeeded in lining up every 
GOP State Senator behind his bill so that, despite opposition by every 
Democratic Senator, the bill cleared the Michigan Senate. 


CIO Union Indicted for Radio Program 


But Mr. Feikens did not stop there. Attacking on the national as 
well as the state level, Feikens journeyed to Washington to charge, be- 
fore a Senate Committee, that the CIO United Auto Workers had violated 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act in sponsoring a radio program endors- 
ing certain candidates. That is where the. Eisenhower Administration 
stepped in to complete the “one-two punch.” Acting on the Feikens com- 
plaints, the Justice Department brought the case before a Federal Grand 
Jury and obtained an indictment against the UAW-CIO. 


Wisconsin offers another striking example of a GOP campaign to 
curb labor’s political activities. When Democratic candidates scored vic- 
tories in 1953 and 1954, with the help of labor, the Republican-dominated 
Legislature lost no time in passing a law which imposes sweeping restric- 
tions on the rights of unions and workers to engage in political activities. 


In an historic 25-hour debate, the Democratic minority fought te 
defeat the measure and when the vote came up, every Democrat voted 
against it. Republican pressure, however, succeeded in marshalling the 
support of every Republican member and the bill was signed into law 


by Governor Kohler. wine 

Back of all these efforts at restrictive state legislation aimed a 
American working men and women lies the Taft-Hartley Act, giving 
priority in certain respects to more stringent state laws over Federal 
laws. One result of Taft-Hartley, which®labor unions are fighting, is the 
so-called state “right-to-work” laws, which labor has denounced as the 
“right-to-wreck” laws. When Labor Secretary Mitchell denounced these 
laws last year, organized labor looked for a more friendly attitude on 
the part of the Administration, but President Eisenhower promptly re- 
pudiated his own Secretary’s statement. : 

Although no Taft-Hartley amendments have been enacted since 
President Eisenhower took office, none were necessary to achieve Repub- 
lican ends. Early in 1953, the GOP took advantage of the opportunity 
to appoint a majority of the members of the National Labor Relations 
Board, which administers and interprets Taft-Hartley. None of three 
men could be considered wholly disinterested: one had previously repre- 
sented management in cases before the Board; another was discovered 
to have retained his pension rights with a California manufacturer; and 
she third was a protege of the late Senator Taft. The result: Taft-Hartley 
has been toughened up in practice, through NLRB interpretations, even 
though the law itself remains unchanged. The AFL research division re- 
ports a series of NLRB decisions condoning discharge of employees for 
union activities. 


_.Commented the business magazine, Fortune: “For the first time 
in the 19-year history of the NLRB, a majority of its members are 
Republican appointees . . . management is unquestionably getting a 
better break at NLRB than it has had in many years.” 


The pattern of anti-labor appointees continues: both Boyd Leedom, . 
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President Eisenhower’s most recent choice for the NLRB, and Theophile 
<ammholz, chosen for the powerful post of NLRB General Counsel, had 
taken management’s side in previous labor-management cases. And to 
idminister the minimum wage law, the President named Newell Brown 
who, according to the Textile Workers Union, “is opposed to the whole 
concept of the legislation he would administer. He has several times 
described the (minimum wage law) as ‘unsound legislation’.” 


Ike Insisted 90¢ Wage Was Enough 

In contrast to his backdowns on many programs affecting working 
men and women (such as his acquiescence in Congress’ gutting of the 
public housing program in 1953) President Eisenhower stubbornly in- 
sisted on his 90-cent minimum wage recommendation, even though rising 
living costs and increased labor efficiency justify the $1 enacted by 
Congress. 

It is hardly to be expected that President Eisenhower would get 
such advice, surrounded as he is by such men as— 


@ Defense Secretary Wilson, who believes that “What is good for 
General Motors is good for the country,” and who prefers a bird dog 
over a kennel-fed dog because he’ll “get out and hunt for food rather 
than sit on his fanny and yell.” 

@ Interior Secretary McKay, who said, “We are here in the saddle 
representing business and industry.” r 

@ Treasury Secretary Humphrey, who considers four million un- 
employed a “relatively low figure.” 

@ Commerce Secretary Weeks, who said, during the 1954 recession 
that unemployment is “coming along in a satisfactory manner.” 


(This article reprinted from September issue of Democratic Digest.) 
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One of the brightest names among American journalists is 
that of Finley Peter Dunne. Fifty years ago, while editor of 
the old Chicago Journal, he wrote a number of brief, humorous 
essays in Irish dialect as the sayings of “Mr. Dooley.” His biting 
satire is as vivid today as ever. In observance of Labor Day, The 
Record reprints Mr. Dooley’s observations on the open shop and 


Other labor issues. 


“What’s all this talk that’s in the paper about this open 
shop?” asked Mr. Hennessy. “Why, don’t you know?” said Mr. 
Dooley. “Really, I’m surprised at yer ignorance, Hinnissy. What’s 
th’ open shop? Sure, ’tis a shop where they kape the door open 
t’ accommodate the constant stream of min comin’ in t’ take 
jobs cheaper thin th’ min that has the jobs. 


“Tis like this, Hinnissy. Suppose one these free-born 
Amerycan citizens is wurrukin’ in an open shop for the princely 
wage of wan large iron dollar a day for tin hours. Along comes_ 
another free-born son-of-a-gun, and he sez to the boss, ‘I think 
I kin handle th’ job for 90 cints’. 


“ ‘Sure’, sez the boss an’ the wan-dollar man gets th’ merry 
jinglin’ can an’ goes into the crool world t’ exercise his inalien- 
able rights as a free-born Amerycan citizen t’ scab on some 
other poor devil. An’ so it goes, Hinnissy. 


@ 


“An’ who gets the benefit? True it saves the boss money, but 
he don’t care no more for money thin he does fer his roight eye. 
It’s all principle wid him. He hates to see th’ min robbed of their 


as 


indipindince. They must have their indipindince, regardless of 
anything else.” 


“But,” said Hennessy, “these open-shop min ye .minshun 
say they are fer the unions if properly conducted.” 


“Sure,” said Mr. Dooley, “if properly conducted. An’ there 
you are. An’ how would they have thim conducted? No strikes, 
no rules, no contracts, no scales,'hardly any wages and dam 


few mimbers.” 


When Capital and Labor Were Friends 


“It was diff’rent whin I was a young man, Hinnissy. In thim 
days Capital and Labor were friendly, or Labor was. Capital was 
like a father to Labor, givin’ it its boord and lodgin’. Nayether 
intherfered with th’ other. Capital wint on capitalizin’ an’ Labor 


wint on laborin’. 


“In thim goolden days a wurrukin’ man was an honest 
artisan. The pride iv ivry artisan was to wurruk as long at his 
task as the boss cud afford to pay th’ gas bill. In return f’r his 
fidelity he got a turkey ivry year. At Christmas time Capital 
gathered his happy family ar-round him an’ in th’ prisince iv the 


‘ladies in the neighborhood gave thim a short oration. Me brave 


la-ads, says he, we’ve had a good year. (cheers) I have made 
a millyon dollars. (Sensation) I atthribute this to me supeeryor 
skill aided be ye’er arnest efforts at the bench an’ at th’ forge. 
(Sobs) Ye have done so will that we won’t need so many iv ye 
as we did. (Long an continyous cheerin’) Those iv us who can 
do two men’s wurruk will remain, an’ if possible, do four. Our 
other faithful sarvants, he says, can come back in th’ spring, 
he says, if alive, he says. An’ th’ bold artisans tossed their paper 
caps in th’ air an’ give three cheers f’r Capital. They wurruked 
till old age cript on thim, an’ thin retired to live on the wishbones 
an’ kind wurruds they had accumylated.” 


a 
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69-LB. TARPON was caught by W. C. 
Burns, vice-president of Local 1745, 
Birmingham, Ala., and his 15-year-old 
son in Gulf of Mexico off Ft. Morgan. 








STRIPED BASS, which tipped scale at 7 Ibs., 6 oz., 

was reeled in by Dominic J. Slesinski of New York 

City. Dominic is a member of Building Service 
Employees Local 670. 
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More RWDSU Anglers 
Enter Record Contest 


As this issue of The Record went to press, entries in the 
fishing contest were being tabulated and compared with the 
Hidden Weight to determine the winner of the Grand Prize: $50 
worth of fishing equipment. Meanwhile, here is pictorial proof 
that RWDSU members are no slouches when it comes to hauling 
in a finny catch. On this page are four recent entries. They, 
like every other contestant, are eligible for the grand prize. 





STRIPED BASS, weighing 301%, and 

33 Ibs., were caught by Evelyn Le 

Blanc of Local 591, North. Attleboro, 

Mass. on fishing trip te Rock’ Har- 
bor, Orleans, Mass. 





TROUT AND LANDLOCKED SALMON, with weights ranging 

from one to 314 lbs., were caught in Eagle Lake, Maine, by 

Louis F, Freeman, a shop steward from White Plains, N.Y., 
and a member of Local 305. 












































By ROBERT DOBBS 


VERY YEAR Americans spend about $1 bil- 
lion more than their purchases are worth 
because they buy on the instalment plan. That’s 
how: mich it costs Americans annually to buy 
washing machines, cars, television sets and all 
the other equipment our standard of living calls 
for when the cash is not on hand and we turn 
to “easy payment” plans. 


The “easy payment” plan offered by most ap- 
pliance dealers is actually a loan handled by a 
finance company, and the only easy thing about 
it is, most often, an easy buck for the loan out- 
fit. For the buyer it means high carrying charges 
explained in small print that he seldom reads 
and which he frequently finds he cannot meet. 
The result often is re-possession by the com- 
pany. Even if this does not happen, the cost of 
instalment buying is almost always exhorbitant. 


But a number of RWDSU locals, like other 
unions and other types of organizations, have 
found a way to provide members with the neces- 
sary cash for appliance purchases and other 
uses at low interest rates by organizing credit 
unions. 


Among the locals in RWDSU which enjoy the 
benefits of cooperative saving and lending are 
Local 108 in New Jersey, District 65 and Local 
338 in New York, the retail shoe locals, 1268 and 
287 in New York City, Local 194 in, Chicago, 
Local 110 in Cedar Rapids, Ia., District 76 in Phil- 
adelphia, and others. 


Credit Unions Beat Loan Sharks 


Some.of these locals have had their credit 
unions in operation for many years, like those 
of ‘338’ and ‘65’, with 17 years and 11 years, 
respectively. Others are relatively new, with just 
two or three years under their belts. But all 
of them started from scratch. At the beginning 
they had only the need for a low rate lending 
institution and the desire to do something to 
prevent the cheating of loan sharks and fast- 
buck loan companies to whom working people 
have frequently to turn. 


They found it easier to start a credit union 
than they thought it would be. No big sums of 
money are needed, nor is a battery of lawyers 
or financial experts necessary. The steps are 
all spelled out—and help in carrying them out 
is provided—by the parent organization of credit 
unions, the Credit Union National Association, 
with offices in many large cities and national 
headquarters at Filene House, Madison, Wis- 

_ consin. 


Here’s how to start a credit union: 


@ Get in touch with the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, ask for literature on credit 


unions and for the help of a credit union organ- 
izer. It’s all free of charge, including the organ- 
izer. 


@ The organizer talks to the local leaders 
and explains details, then is available for 
further explanation to a membership meeting. 


@ With membership approval, an application 
for a charter is filed, accompanied by the by- 
laws under which the particular credit union 
will operate. (Standard by-laws are available 
from the CUNA organizer.) The credit union 
officers are nominated, including president, 
vice-president, treasurer, and three members 
each for the credit committee and the super- 
visory committee. 


e An organization meeting-of union members 
is then called. After further discussion about 
aims and methods of the credit union, the of- 
ficers are elected. 


@ The officers meet later to work out such 
details as bonding the treasurer so he can 
handle funds; selecting a bank for depositing 
credit union funds; setting limits, if any, on 
the amount of shares any one member may 
hold; setting business hours for the credit 
union office; authorizing the purchase of of- 
fice supplies such as membership books and 
ledger cards, which usually comes to between 
$6 and $150. 


That’s it. Now the local membership must put 
the credit union to use. 


According to the experiences of most credit 
unions the use of a new credit union depends 
on how thoroughly the credit union leaders 
educate the membership of the union to the 
benefits of cooperative saving and lending. This 
education program is in many credit unions 


carried’ on even after the “cooperative bank” 
has been fairly well established. 


Of course there are problems in running a 
lending institution, but the many flourishing 
credit unions in RWDSU locals and elsewhere 
give ample evidence that they can be overcome, 
The leaders of RWDSU local credit unions all 
recommend that a credit union should be run 
in a business-like way, making sure that the 
member who borrows the money—which be- 
longs to the rest of the members—is aware of 
his responsibility to repay the money in ac- 
cordance with the conditions of the loan. 


Members Join at Rapid Rate 


In Local 108, Director Irving Rosenberg said 
that growth of the local’s credit union, whith 


was founded in 1945, was slow in the beginning, - 
After the first year, when the first dividend 


was declared as a result of profitable lending 
operations, members joined the credit union at 
a much faster rate. Now, he said, about one- 
third of the local’s membership are active 
shareholders and borrowers. 


The District 65 Credit Union is one of: the 
largest labor credit unions in the country, with 
10,000 members, or about one third of the 
District membership. Treasurer Reuben Scho- 
chet emphasized that with this large body of 
shareholders it is particularly important to 
involve a great many rank and filers in credit 
union affairs—as aides to the credit committee, 
as cashiers and in other duties “to keep ad- 
ministrative expenses down and ensure ef- 
ficient, democratic and honest functioning. In- 
cidentally,” he said, “these rank and filers also 
become the core for future trained officers of 
the credit union.” 


Credit Union Methods Vary 


As the industrial make-up of credit union 
members varies, so in many cases do the 
methods of different credit unions. According 
to Local 338 Pres. Julius Sum, “Our members, 
who make good use of the credit union, find 
it a little difficult to make payments on loans 
in person, since they are scattered widely 
throughout the city of New York and suburbs. 


We have therefore turned to mail transactions . 


as a convenient way of handling much of our 
business.” The local’s credit union averages 
more than 200 transactions each week by mail, 


One of the newer credit unions is that of 
Local 194 in Chicago, which C. U. Pres. George 
White said started with about 10 members in 
1951. It has since grown to more than 1,100 
members. The ‘194’ credit union experienced a 
period of rapid growth recently as*the result 
of a concentrated publicity program which 
used the monthly posters put out by CUNA on 
plant bulletin boards, the local’s weekly mimeo- 
graphed publication and a membership come 
mittee. The committee talked up credit union 


-in all the plants and White said, was mainly 


responsible for credit union growth. In addt- 
tion, he said, prizes were offered and given to 
the 1000th member to open an account. 


“In the beginning,” White said, “we felt our 
way, as most new credit unions have to do. But 
with the help of CUNA people and through 
visits to other credit unions to see how they 
did things, we have learned to operate efficient- 
ly and accurately on our own.” 
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Cavil-Cade 


—— By LES FINNEGAN 


@ IN CHICAGO, the first strike 
in the city’s history that had the 
enthusiastic support of local 
motorists occurred when guards 
and drivers of the Brinks Armor- 
ed Car Service walked out in a 
wage dispute. Because Brinks has 
a@ contract with the city to make 
collections from parking meters, 
it took only two days before many 
meters were so jammed with coins 
that motorists were forced—hap- 
pily—to park for free. 


@ IN DETROIT, Mich., Ford 
Motor Co. executives have been 
spending sleepless nights dream- 
ing up new kinds of snob appeal 
for prospective purchasers of the 
company’s new super-luxury car, 
the Continental, scheduled to sell 
for $10,000 or more. UAW-CIO 
members decided, however, that 
the line had te.be drawn some- 
where after they learned that the 
company had decided te let the 
owner “watch his own Continental 
being built if he wishes.” Said one 
union member, “Things are tough 
enough in an auto plant without 
future owners watching over our 
shoulders to tell us not to put the 
differential in backward or te 
check on whether we’ve washed 
our hands before putting in the 
upholstery.” 


@ IN NEW YORK CITY, stock 
market averages, wage scales, cost- 
of-living levels, box-car loadings, 
Treasury receipts and other in- 
dexes must henceforth take a 
back seat as economic barometers, 
according ‘to Vice-President E. E. 
Ellies, of the Transparent Pack- 
age Co. According to Consumer 
Reports magazine, Ellies has de- 
veloped a much more efficient 
index of the nation’s economic 
health—the diameter of the hot 
dog. Mr. Ellies’ company, the mag- 
azine pointed out, makes casings 
for hotdog manufacturers. “The 
length of the hot dog, Ellies says, 
is more or less standard, but the 
diameter is changed now and 
then,” the magazine reported. 
“When consumers are watching 
pennies, says Mr. Ellies, they tend 
to want enough hot dogs to the 
pound to feed the whole family. 
It goes this way: If hot dogs are 
fat and run about eight to the 
pound, business is good. If they 
are slimmer and run 10 to the 
pound, business is fair. But if 
they are truly spindling and run 
14 to the pound, watch out!” Dur- 
ing the early Spring recession 
months of 1954 when steel plants 
were cutting down production, Mr. 
Ellies, according to the magazine, 
“found hot dogs 14 to the pound 
in Pennsylvania and in other de- 
pressed areas.” Big yirtue of Mr. 
Ellies’ system, concludedthe mag- 
azine, is that everyone can use it. 








UNION MAID « A favorite pin , 
up of union members, Marilyn 
‘Monroe's famous smile bright- 
ens the dismal walls and work 
benches in shops everywhere,, 
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THERES A LOTTA’ 
TALK ABOUT “PAY « 





















WE PAY $122.4 WEEK 
FOR 36 MONTHS ON THE 
INSTALLMENT PLAN 
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CUT THE JANITOR 
AND ELEVATOR 


I DONT CARE O ne 


WHAT THE 

UNION WL SAY?)| “SES? 
WERE RUNNING 
A FACTORY NOT 
A COUNTRY CLUBE 
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“AND IF THAT ISN’T 
PAY AS YOU SEE ° 
TV... THEN WHAT 1S ? 

















ZI WAD TO WAIT HALF 
AN HOUR BEFORELGOT | FACTORY ARE}. 
AN ELEVATOR THIS MORNIN j 

































—Photo courtesy of Station WJAR-TV, Providence 


RHODE ISLAND was hit hard by raging Blackstone River, 
Scene above is less than a block from Saltzmann’s Men’s 
Shops warehouse in Pawtucket, where members of Local 
300, RWDSU, work. At left, workers sandbag rear entrance 
to Woonsocket City Hall, in effort to keep out water. 


Many RWDSUers Suffer; 
ClO Relief Drive Begins 


The floods that devastateduarge sections of Penn- 
sylvania and New L.igland las§ month took their toll 
among RWDSU members and many thousands of 
other residents of those areas. But as the flood vic- 
tims began the long and tough job of rebuilding, an- 
other flood was bpilding up—a flood of contributions 
from their fellow Americans to help them get back 
on their feet. 


Labor, as always, was responding quickly and 
gencrously to the needs of the flood victims. The 
CIO last week set up its own flood relief campaign 
and Pres. Max Greenberg immediately notified all 
RWDSU locals of the International’s part in the drive, 
urging them to send contributions as quickly as 
possible to the International office. 


In many locals, a spontaneous drive to send food 
and clothing to the stricken areas was already under 
way. But as the need for immediate emergency aid 
in the period following the floods became less acute, ect és 
the need for cash contributions continued to rise. ial hee soli ae Miianen “tes 
Money is needed to help families rebuild their homes, PENNSYLVANIA rivers, swollen by continued downpour that accompanied Hurricanes Connie 
to buy furniture, to rebuild the shattered economy and Diane, wreaked tremendous damage. Above, the raging Delaware River rips away bridge 


of the flooded areas. A large part of the money between Stroudsburg and East Stroudsburg, where many perished. Scranton and Wilkes-Barre 
needed will have to be provided by contributions— were also devastated by floods, as were many other Pennsylvania communities. 


and RWDSU members are being urged to give now, 
and give generously. ; 

For first-hand stories from RWDSU leaders in 
the flooded areas, see Page 5 of this issue of The 
Record. 





